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ARIS.—AGENT FOR THE READER, 

MR. J. ROTIISCHILD, 43 Rue Saint-André-des-Arts, 

_— receive Subscriptions and forward Books intended for 
eview. 





= J 


ERMANY.—Mkr. F. A. BROCKHAUS, 


Leipzig, having been appointed ent for Leipzig and 
Northern Germany, it is requested that intending Subscribers 
will send their names to him. Books for Review may also be 
forwarded to him for enclosure in his Weekly Parcel. 





RUSSIA. — Messrs. ASHER & Co., 


Berlin Agents for Tue Reaper, will receive the names 
of Subscribers, and take charge of Books intended for Review. 





ORTH OF EUROPE. Messrs. ONCKEN, 

10 grosser Barstrase, Hamburg, will supply Tue Reaper, 

receive ks intended for Review, and forward Communications 
for the Editor. 





NDIA: MADRAS. — Messrs. GANTZ 


Brothers, 175 Mount Road, Madras, will register names of 
Subscribers on account of Tue Reaper. Annual Subscription, 


including postage, 13 rupees. 





UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON, 67 and 
68, HARLEY STREET, W. 


CANDIDATES FOR CERTIFICATES in SPECIAL SUB. 
JECTS at the Midsummer Examinations, are required to send 
in their names to the Dean, before June Lith. 


Printed Particulars may be obtained at the College Office. 
E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON, 67 and 
63 HARLEY STREET, W. 
TWO PROFESSORS’ SCHOLARSHIPS, giving the advantage 


of a Free Education at the College, will be open to competition 
at the end of the present Term. 


The Names of Candidates, who must be between the ages of 
Thirteen and Fifteen, will be received up to June 15th. 


E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean. 








(oe ’*S COLLEGE, LONDON, 67 and 
68 HARLEY STREET, W. 
Patrons :— 
Tler Masesty ture Queen. 
.R.H. Tue Prarxcess or Wates. 

Visitor—Tue Lorp Bisuor or Lonpown, 
Principal—Tae Dean or Westminster. 

Lady Resident—Miuss Parry. 


The Hatr Term for the Classes in the College and School 
will begin on Monday, May 22nd. 
Prospectuses may be obtained on application to Mrs. Williams, 
at the College Office. 
E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean. 








ATLWAY PASSENGERS should BUY 
} MURRAY and CO.’s BOOK of INFORMATION for RAIL- 
WAY TRAVELLERS and RAILWAY OFFICIALS. Illus- 
trated with Anecdotes, &c., by R. BOND, Superintendent Great 
Western Railway, Newport. Price 1s. éd., at all railway book- 
stalls. 
In reference to new publications, the “Flaneur” of the 
Morning Star of May 8, writes: “Messrs Murray & Co., of 
Paternoster Row, have just published a little book which is 
useful and really amusing at the same time, although it only 
professes to be ‘Information for Railway Travellers.’ It is 
nothing in the style of Bradshaw, and will not tell you how to 
get from Euston Square to St. Petersburg, or where the 
ca es are to be changed for Holyhead. It isa book telling 
“ouall about railways, railway liabilities, the rights of passengers, 
he duties of passengers, the best way to travel, the various 
rates of charge for passengers, cattle, luggage, ke. ; in fact, 
telling you everything a traveller can want to know about rail- 
at general, without coming into competition with the 
special services performed by Bradshaws and Time-tables. A 
little too highly flavoured with scraps of poetical quotation, the 
book is nevertheless very readable, has many amusing anecdotes, 
and might of itself beguile a railway journey. 


MURRAY & CO., 13 Paternoster Row, London. 





RIVATE TUTOR.—A Cle an, M.A. 
of Cambridge, residing near Richmond, experien in 
Tuition, and ~* hi hly satisfactory Testimonials, is 
desirous of meeting with a Pupil.—Address, Beta, Hiscones & 
Sox’s Library, Richmond, Surrey. 








HILOSOPHICAL TRANSACTIONS.— 


The Frtiows of the Roya Society are hereby informed 
that the THIRD PART of the PHILOSOPHICAL TRANSAC- 
TIONS, Vol. 154, for the year 1864, is now published, and ready 
for delivery, on application at the Office of the Society, in Bur- 
lington House, daily, between the hours of Ten and Four. 


WALTER WHITE, Assistant Secretary R.S. 
Burlington House, May 13, 1865. 


OYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY.— 


The ANNIVERSARY MEETING will be held at Burling- 
ton House, on MONDAY, the 22nd inst., at One p.m. 


The DINNER will take place at Willis’s Rooms on the same 
day, at 6.30 p.u., Sir RODERICK I, MURCHISON in the 
Shair. 

Names of Members who intend suppettieg, the Chair on this 
occasion should be left at the Society’s Office, or at Willis’s 
Rooms, if possible, on or before Saturday, the 20th. Dinner 
charge, One Guinea, payable at the Door; or Tickets to be had 
at 15 Whitehall Place. The friends of Members are also ad- 
missible to the Dinner. 


OYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS.—THE 

' EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY IS NOW 
OPEN. Admittance (from Eight to Seven o’clock) One 
Shilling. Catalogue, One Shilling. 


JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Secretary. 


RENCH GALLERY, 120 PALL MALL. 


THE TWELFTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF PIC- 
TURES, the Contributions of Artists of the French and 
hag Schools, IS NOW OPEN Admission, 1s. Cata- 
ogue, 6d, 


RCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION, 
9 CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, NOW 
OPEN. Admission, One Shilling ; Season Tickets, Half-a-crown, 
admitting to this and to all the Lectures and Conversazioni. 
Lecture for Tuesday, May 16th, at 8 p.w. “ Incidents of Old 
English Architecture, Civil and Ecclesiastic, especially in Small 
Towns and Rural Districts.” By A. J. B. Beresrorp-Hors, Esq., 
President of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 


JAMES FERGUSON, F.R.S. ) Hon. 
JAMES EDMESTON, F.R.1.B.A. Sf Sees. 


NEW SPAPER PRESS FUND.—Gentle- 

men proposing to dine with the friends of this Institution, 
under the Presidency of CHARLES DICKENS, Esq., at Free- 
masons’ Hall, on Saturday, the 20th of May inst., are requested 
to communicate their intention to the Secretary not later than 
Tuesday next, the 16th inst. 


By order, HENRY G. WARREN, Hon. Sec. 
6 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C., May 1, 1865. ...- 


WORsine MEN’S CLUB & INSTITUTE 


UNION, 150 STRAND, W.C. 


The Council intend naiaing © SERIES of SOCIAL MEET- 
INGS in the LOWER HALL, EXETER HALL, commencing 
on TUESDAY, MAY 16, when his Grace the DUKE of 
ARGYLL will preside, and THOMAS HUGHES, Esq., will 
give a short Address on “STRIKES and CO-OPERATION.” 


These Meetings are intended to afford to Working Men, and 
persons of higher social position, an opportunity for friendly 
intercourse and interchange of opinions upon subjects of social 
and national interest. The Rooms will be open each Evening 
at Seven p.m., for general conversation. The Chair will be taken 
at Eight p.m. Free Discussion will be invited. 


The following Noblemen and Gentlemen have expressed their 
willingness, in compliance with the request of the Council, to 
oreside or take part in subsequent Discussions: The Earl of 
Shrewsbury and Talbot, the Earl of Lichfield, Lord Lyttelton, 
Earl Grosvenor, M.P., Viscount Ingestre, M.P., Viscount En- 
field, M.P., the Dean of Westminster, the Right Hon. Sir John 
Pakington, M.P., Bart., the Right Hon. W. F. Cowper, M.P., 
A. H. Layard, Esq., M.P., Rev. F. D. Maurice, M.A., J. M. 
Ludlow, ive, M.A., Hugh Owen, Esq., and other gentlemen. 


Admission to the Public, 6d., or 2s. 6d. the Series. Tickets to 
be obtained at the Office, 150 Strand. 


The Council earnestly appeal for Subscriptions and Donations 
in aid of the general purposes of the Union, without which 
their power of usefulness will be seriously curtailed. 


HENRY SOLLY, Secretary. 


























U% IVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 1 ae William Street, London, E.C. 
Established 1834, with branches at Calcutta, Madras, and 
Bombay.—Very economical home and colonial rates for civil 
and military lives. Division every year of one-fifth of pro- 
fits. Premiums on all participating sn six years in force 
reduced one-half for the year ending May 1865, so that £50 only 
of each £100 of premium falling due is charged. Total as’ 
surances issued exceed seven millions sterling, claims paid 1 
million, cash bonuses to assured £565,000, or an average ann 
return of 9s. in the pound at 25 divisions of profit. Advances 
made on life interests, and on real and other property in con- 
nexion with assurances. 


FREDERICK HENDRIKS, Actuary and Secretary. 





RYSTAL PALACE.—SECOND GRAND 
OPERA CONCERT and AFTERNOON PROMENADE, 
THIS DAY (SATURDAY).—Principal Artistes, Miss Laura 
Harris, Madile. Redi, Madlle. Bettelheim, Signor Sacchi, Signor 
Bossi, Signor Scalese, and Signor Emanuele Carrion. Solo 
Pianoforte, Mdile. Marie Wieck. Chorus of 150 voices. Con- 
ductor, Mr. Manns. Admission, 5s.; or, by Guinea Season 
Tickets, free. 


TLANTIC AND GREAT WESTERN 
dh RAILWAY OF NEW YORK, PENNSYLVANIA, AND 


Mr. Tuomas W. Kewwanp, the Engineer in Chief, having arrived 
in England, a MEETING of the holders of Bonds Debentures, 
and Shares of the Company, will be held at the LONDO 
TAVERN,on MONDAY, the 15th inst., at One o'clock precisely, 
to receive a Report from Mr. Kewnarp, on the completion of the 
Main Line, and as to the general position and prospects of the 
undertaking. 





S. MORTON PETO, 
Chairman of the London Board of Directors. 
No. 5 Westminster Chambers, Victoria Street, 
Westminster, May, 6th, 1865. 


TLANTIC AND GREAT WESTERN 
RAILWAY. 


CERTIFICATES OF DEBENTURE. 


The Coupons from the above Certificates of Debenture, due 
15th May, will be paid at the Consolidated Bank, Limited, and 
must be left two clear days at the Offices of the Company for 
examination. If sent by post, a cheque for the amount will be 
remitted in course. 


5 Westminster Chambers, Victoria Street, Westminster, or 
26 Throgmorton Street, London, E.C. 


May, 1865. 














OUTH AUSTRALIAN 
COMPANY. 


BANKING 





Incorporated by Royal Charter. 





a description of Banking Business conducted with South 
Australia, New South Wales, Victo: and also by Agency with 
New Zealand, upon current terms with the respective Colonies. 


WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 
London: 54 Old Broad Street, E.C. 





TO MANAGERS OF HOSPITALS, ASYLUMS, HOMES, 
REFUGES, &c. 


HE GREAT NORTHERN CEMETERY 
and FUNERAL COMPANY remove the Bodies of Persons 
dying in Hosritats, Asytvums, Howes, Rerveers, &c., to their 
ortuary, take charge of them until and provide every 
requisite for the Funeral, Grave, Use of Chapel, &c., for 
21. 12s. 6d. ; Chiidren under Ten, 2/. 2s. 


Offices, 122 High Holborn, W.C. 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 
LERICAL, MEDICAL, AND GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Esras.isuep 1824. 


The EIGHTH BONUS will be declared in January, 1867, and 
all With-Profit Policies in force on the 30th yuo, will 
participate. ASSURANCES EFFECTED BEFORE JUNE 
30, 1865, will participate on two Premiums, and thus receive a 
WHOLE YEAR’S ADDITIONAL SHARE OF PROFITS 
OVER LATER POLICIES. 

Tables of Rates, and Forms of Proposal, can be obtained from 
any of the Society’s Agents, or of 

GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Acrvary & Secretary. 


13 St. James's Square, London, 8. W. 


ACCIDENTS TO LIFE OR LIMB, 


In THE FIELD, THE STREETS, OR aT Home, 
Provided for by a Policy of the 
PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 
61 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
COMPENSATION HAS BEEN PAID 
FOR 10,000 CLAIMS. 


£1,000 IN CASE OF DEATH, 


£6 per Week while laid-up by Injury, secured by an Annual 
Payment of from £3 to £5 5s. 


For Particulars apply to the Clerks at the er Stati to 
the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 64 CORNHILL, ont 


REGENT STREET. 
W. J. VLAN, Secretary. 








RAILWAY 
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AND LANCASHIRE FIRE 
eae td LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES. 


Fire Capital, £1,000,000.—Life Capital, £100,000. 


LONDON ...... 73 & 74 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
LIVERPOOL ..BROWN’S BUILDINGS, EXCHANGE, 


With Home and Foreign Branches and Agencies, 





Chairman—F. W. RUSSELL, Esq., M.P. (Chairman of the 
National Discount Company.) 





At the ANNUAL MEETINGS held on the 8th April at 
Liverpool it was stated, as the 
RESULT of Operations for the year 1864, that the— 


FIRE PREMIUMS amounted to .......ceceeeeeeeees £108,597 
Being an INCREASE over previous year of............ 43,547 
The LOSSES paid and provided for amounted to...... 67,065 


LIFE ASSURANCES, under 502 Policies, were effected 


Di Mitel pe eek ehs ob Tey pn $b hede ce ebeece sees ccces 
Producing in NEW PREMIUMS. ...........cceceeeees 9,697 


W. P. CLIREHUGH, General Manager. 





YDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, 
GRAEFENBERG VILLA, NEW BARNET, HERTS, 
close to the Railway Station, under the direction of Mr, Mert- 
caL¥eE (Proprietor of the Hydropathic Establishment, Priessnitz 
House, ngton Green, W.). 

New Barnet, admitted by the Medical Profession to be one 
of the most salubrious spots in paginnd, adjoins Hadley 
Wood, and is within half-an-hour’s ride by the Great Northern 
Railway of the King’s Cross Station, from whence trains start 


every hour. 


and uses apply to Mrs. WESTON, Grae- 
— ae ~~ Villa. as above . ; 





Wha WHEELER and WILSON UN- 
RIVALLED PRIZE MEDAL LOCK-STITCH SEWING 


MACHINES, for’ £9 and Up 


These. Machines have long stood pre-eminent for their 
durability, and simplicity ; for the variety of work, 


elegance, 

ease of management, the ence of the sewing, the 
oe Ee me action, and the strength and beauty of the work per- 
formed. 


It is a pleasant and healthy exercise, and an ornament in the 
Dra -room.—Fells or Hems any width, turning its own Hem 
as it stitches.—Gathers and sews on a Band at the same time 
without basting.— Braids in beautiful Designs with Cord or 
Braid.—Sews on Cord without Basting.—Hems, enclosing a 
Cord at same time, without Basting.—Binds any material with- 
out Basting.—Marks any width of Tucks, and Stitches them 
without Basting.—Trims Skirts with Braid, Velvet, or Ribbon, 
without Basting.—Quilts any material in any design with Silk 
or Cotton. 

ustrated and Descriptive Pamphlet, with Testimonials, 


Ill 
’ Gratis and Post Free. Instructions Gratis to every Purchaser. 


Offices and Sale Rooms, 139 REGENT STREET, W. 





MPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.— 
JOSEPH GILLOTT, METALLIC PEN-MAKER to the 
UEEN, begs to inform the commercial world, scholastic in- 
uti and the public generally, that, by a novel application 
of his valled machinery for making steel pens, he has in- 
troduced a new series of his useful productions which, for 
excellence of temper, quality of mate and, above all, cheap- 
ness in ce, must ensure universal approbation, and defy 
competition. 

Each pen bears ie inpeem of his name as a guarantee of 
quality; they are put up in boxes containing one gross each, 
with label outside, and the fac-simile of his signature. 

At the request of numerous persons engaged in tuition, J. G. 
has introduced his warranted school and public pens, which 
are a ore d to their use, being of different degrees of 
flexibility, and with fine, medium, and broad points, suitable for 
the various kinds of waiting taught in schools. 

Sold Retail by all Stationers and Booksellers. Merchants and 
Wholesale ers can be supplied at the Works, Graham Street, 
Seinen; at 91 John Street, New York; and at 37 Grace- 
church Street, London. 





ARTRIDGE & COZENS, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 192 FLEET 
—Carriage paid 


2, 

on Orders exceeding 20s.—The Laxcesr and most 

varied ~ in the Ringnen, - - Late: aod Pooley 

Papers, Envelopes, Account an ' ouseho pers, 

&c.—Parrnince & Cozens’ celebrated Guinea Case of Srarionery 

forwarded free to any Railway Station in England on receipt of 
Post-office Order.—No Cuarce for Plain Stamping Crests, Arm 

or Address on Paper or Envelopes. Coloured Stamping (Relief) 

reduced to ls. per 190. Polished Steel Dies engraved for 

6s. Business or Dies from 3s.—Scnoot Srarionery 


lied on the most liberal terms.—Illustrated Price List of 
Tnkstands, Des h Boxes, Stationery Cabinets, Postage Scales, 
Writing » post q 


PARTRIDGE & COZENS, 192 Fleet Street, E.C. 





AUTION. —CHLORODYNE.—IN 
CHANCERY. Vice-Chancellor Sir W. P. Wood stated that 


Dr. Browne was undoubtedly the inventor—eminent hospital 
of Dr. J. Collis Browne was the 


verer—of ~~ ye that they prescribe it largely, and 
mean no other than Dr. Browne’s. Times, July 13, 1864. 


The lic, therefore, are cautioned nst any other 
then Dee ¥ COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLOROD . It is 


affirmed by overwhelming medical testimonials to be the most 
efficacious medicine for 


CONSUMPTION, COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRON- 
CHITIS, SPASMS, RHEUMATISM, &c. 

Earl Russell has graciously favoured J. T. Davenport with the 
following :—‘ Extract of a dispatch from Mr. Webb, H.B.M.’s 
Consul at oeiee, Gated sept. 17, 1864:—The remedy most 
efficacious in its e in emic Cholera) has been found to 
be Cuoropyye, and with a small quantity given to me by Dr, 
Burke 1 have saved several lives.’ . 

No home should be without it. Sold in bottles, 2s. 9d. and 
4s. 6d. J. T. Davewrort, 33, Great Russell Street, London, W.C., 


sole man urer. Observe particularly, none genuine without 
the words ‘ Dr, J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne’ on the Govern- 


ment stamp. 


(jE of HORSE CHESTNUTS (applied 
external], 





now 


y). “ag first used only for Gout, 
to be applicable all cases of Chronic and painful 
ely curing Gout, Rh iati N 


: Sti J Sw &c. I 

ctiee ste Ohta ak and 10s. "trom the 
principal or by post on receipt of stamps, Genuine 
only of REW and CO., Operative 282 Regent-street, W. 
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13 MAY, 1865. 


REDUCTION OF FIRE INSURANCE DUTY. 


HE ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
is now prepared to offer the following important advantages 
to Insurers :— 
1st.—The full benefit of the Reduction in Duty will be secured 
to all persons effecting Insurances with this Company from 
this date. 
2nd.—No charge made for Policy or Stamp, however small the 
Insurance. 
3rd.—Moderate Rates. 
4th.—Unquestionable Security. 
5th.—A continuance of the same promptitude and liberality in 
the settlement of Losses which have ever characterized the 
Company. 
The great increase of Insurances which will now be effected, 
gives most favourable opportunities for Gentlemen of un- 
oubted position and influence to obtain Agencies for the 
ROYAL. Applications should, however, be made immediately. 


PERCY M. DOVE, Manager. 
JOHN B. JOHNSTON, Secretary in London, 


Royal Insurance Buildings, Lombard Street, E.C., May 1, 1865, 





LERICAL and SCHOLASTIC AGENCY 
OFFICES, 
78 BOROUGH ROAD, S.E. 


The Nobility, Clergy, Gentry, Heads of Families, and 
Principals of Schools are respectfully informed that they can 
always be provided, free of charge, and at a few hours’ notice, 
with Tutors, Curates, Secretaries, Governesses, Companions, 
and Lady Housekeepers. Undeniable references required before 
placing names upon the Register, so that Employers may accept 
an introduction from these Offices as a guarantee of the respect- 
ability and good faith of the applicant. Advowsons and Schools 
disposed of. Pupils introduced. 


Mr. E. HARRIS, Superintendent. 





PATRONIZED BY HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE LATE 
PRINCE CONSORT. 


T. COOKE & SONS, 
OPTICIANS, &c., 
31 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, 


LONDON; 





MANUFACTORY— 
BUCKINGHAM WORKS, 
YORK. 


ASTRONOMICAL TELESCOPES, METEOROLOGICAL 
INSTRUMENTS, THEODOLITES, 


LEVELS, SEXTANTS, DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, &c., 
SPECTROSCOPES, 


POCKET AND MARINE TELESCOPES, OPERA AND 
TOURISTS’ GLASSES, SPECTACLES, &c. 


ASTRONOMICAL CLOCKS AND REGULATORS. 


—_——_____ 


Price List on application. 





HURCH, TURRET, & STABLE CLOCKS, 


BY 


T. COOKE & SONS, 
31 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON. 


Manvuracrorr— 
BUCKINGHAM WORKS, YORK. 





LOCKS, CANDELABRA, BRONZES, 


and LAMPS.—WILLIAM S. BURTON invites inspection 
of his Stock of these, displayed in two large Show Rooms. Each 
article is of guaranteed quality, and some are objects of pure 
Vertu, the productions of the first manufacturers of Paris, from 
whom Wittiam 8. Burton imports them direct. 


Clocks,from .. .. 7s. 6d. to £45. 
Candelabra, from 13s. 6d. to £16 10 per pair 
Bronzes, from .. .. .. «. 18s. to £16 16s, 

Lamps, moderateur, from .. 6s. to £9. 
aa 4s. per gallon. 


LLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL 


FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by appointment to 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATALOGUE gratis and 
post pe. It contains upwards of 600 Illustrations of his 
imi stock of Sterling Silver and Electro Plate, Nickel 
Silver and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water 
Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney - pieces, Kitchen 
Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns and Kettles, Clocks, 
Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron and Brass 
poate, Heading, Bed-room Cabinet Furniture, &c., with 
Lists of Prices and Plans of the Twenty Large Show Rooms, 
at 39 Oxford Street, W.; 1 la 2 3 and 4 Ropwan Street ; 
4 5 and 6 Perry’s Place ; and 1 Newman Yard, London. 





ANDLES.—Her Maszsry’s GovERNMENT 

have ado bed for the Military Stations, FIELD'S Prize 

Medal PARAFF NE CANDLES, with Hexagonal-shaped 
Tops, made by 


J. C. & J. FIELD, 


Who beg to caution the public nst spurious imitations, 
Their Label is on the Packets and Boxes. 


Sold , i Dealers out the Ringim. Wholesale 
and for portation at the Works, Urrex Mansu, Lauseru, 
Loxpow, S., where also may be obtained their 
Ceresratep Unsirep Service Soar Tantets, and the New 
* Canpues, Seif-fitting, and no Paper or Scraping. 
530 





W2STZEN FIRE OFFICE (LIMITED). 


WESTERN LIFE OFFICE, 
Esrasiisnep 1842, 





Curer Orrices—3 Parliament Street, London, and 77 King 
Street, Manchester. 


Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, &c., forwarded post free. 


ARTHUR SCRATCHLEY, M.A. 
General Manager and Actuary. 


Private Agents Wanted. 





INSURANCE 


COMPANY. 
No. 1 Old Broad Street, E.C., and No. 16 Pall Mall, London. 


{MPeRiaL FIRE 





Repvuction or Dury, 

The Government having now decided to make the Duty uni- 
form, and to reduce it on every description of Property to Is. 6d. 
pei cent. per annum from 25th June next, this Company will 
give every facility to insurers to secure the earliest advantage of 


this reduction. 
ANDREW BADEN, Superintendent. 





SOFT, DELICATE, and WHITE SKINS, 
with a delightful and lasting fragrance, «by using the 
celebrated UNITED SERVICE SOAP TABLETS, 4d, and 
6d, each, manufactured by 
J. C. & J. FIELD, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, 


Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 








A TREASURE FOR THE TOILETTE.— 
2% This luxury of the toilette, if spalted, to the roots and 
body of the Hair, imparts the most delightful coolness, with an 
agreeable fragrance of perfume. It prevents the Hair from 
falling off or turning grey. OLDRIDGE’S BALM OF 
COLUMBIA, to those who really desire to have or retain a 
beautiful head of Hair, either with wave or curl, is an inesti- 
mable treasure, and they should use it daily. It strengthens, 
frees it from_scurf, and produces new Hair, Whiskers, or 
Moustache. Forty years have proved no imitation Wash can 
egual it. Price 3s. 6d., 6s., and 1ls.—C, & A. OLDRIDGE, 22 
Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 








DENTAL SURGERY. 


Observe, Mr. Ephraim Mosely can only be Consulted in London 
at his Residence, 9 Grosvenor Street, Grosvenor Square, 


IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENT IN ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH, and GREAT REDUCTION in PRICES, 


MBE: EPHRAIM MOSELY, 

9 Grosvenor Street, Grosvenor Square, sole inventor and 
patentee of ARTIFICIAL TEETH ona soft, elastic, chemically- 
prepared India-rubber gum. No wires or unsightly fastenings 
are required ; they are more natural, durable, and comfortable 
than any yet introduced. They are self-adhesive, render sup- 
port to the adjoining teeth, and are supplied at prices within 
the reach of all. 

Clergymen, Lecturers, and Public Speakers will find this 
system particularly adapted to their wants; it combines com- 
— enunciation and perfect mastication. Consultation free. 

nspection invited. 

*,* Observe—No connexion with any one of the same name, 


“‘ Ephraim Mosely on the Teeth” fully explains his system 
and exclusive Patent. Free on application. 





EETH AND PAINLESS DENTISTRY 


Messrs. LEWIN MOSELY & SONS, 30 Bernens Srreer, 
Oxrorp Srreet, and 448 Srraxp (Opposite Charing Cross 
Railway Station), offer to the Public a medium for 
su plying Artificial Teeth on a system of PAINLESS DEN- 
TISYRY. These Teeth are cheaper, more natural, comfortable, 
and durable, than any yet produced. They are self-adhesive, 
affording support to loose teeth, rendering unnecessary either 
wires or ligatures, require but one visit to fit, and are supplied. 
at prices completely defying competition. Consultation free. 
Teeth from 5s, Sets, 5, 7, 10 and 15 Guineas, warranted. For 
the efficacy, utility, and success of the system, vide ** Lancet.” 


*.* No connexion with any one of the same name. 





EETH. — DENTAL SELF-MANAGE- 
MENT. A BRIEF EXPOSITION of MR. ESKELL’S 
PATENTED INVENTION in the CONSTRUCTION of 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH. Free on application, or by post on 
receipt of one stamp.—8 Grosvenor Street, Bond Street. 





{LENFIELD PATENT STARCH.— 
Messrs. WOTHERSPOON & Co, have been aoe 
Starch Purveyors to H.R.H. the Prixcessor Waves. This Starch 
is used in the Rovat Launpry, and was awarded a Prize Mepar, 
1862. Sold by all Grocers, Chandlers, &c. 


WOTHERSPOON & CO., Glasgow and London. 





‘Genuine Arrowroot alone possesses all the most valuable, 
nutritive, and demulcent go As a diet for children, 
either in health or sickness, it has unquestionably no equal, 
= in cases of inflammatory action it is frequently indispen- 
sable.’ 


J 
HE COLONIAL ARROWROOT ASSO- 
CIATION, Established by Proprietors of Estates in the 
West Indies, continue to import THE FINEST ARROWROOT, 
as certified by Dr. Lankester (Government Food Analyst), 
who writes—‘I find it to be entirely composed of the 
Jecula of the Genuine Arrowroot Plant, and of excellent 
quality’—which testimony is also confirmed by Dr. Hassall, 
Author of ‘ Adulterations Detected,’ and other Works on Food, 
and a copy of whose published Analysis will be given with each 
Package. ‘ 
In Tins, 1 and 2 Ibs., at 1s. 6d. per Ib. ; 6 Ibs. at 1s. 4d. per Ib. ; 
12 lbs. at Is. 3d. per Ib. ; or in the Original Sealed Packages, as 
Imported, weighing about 31 Ibs., at 1s. per Ib. 





NEVELL & CO., Sole Agents and Consignees, 


Italian Warehousemen, 5 Eccleston Street, Belgravia, 
London, 8.W, 
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CHOICE AND RARE BOOKS. 


A CATALOGUE OF A PARTICULARLY 
INTERESTING AND VALUABLE COLLECTION OF 
RARE AND CURIOUS ENGLISH BOOKS, singularly rich in 
aoe, English Literature, including some of the ORIGINAL 
EDITIONS of SHAKSPEARE’S WORKS, and Extensively 
Illustrated Works relating to him; Books RELATING TO THE 
Drama anp Srace; Lives of Actors and Actresses; a large 
collection of Song and Jest Books; a very curious collec- 
tion of Books relating to Marriage, Divorce, &c.; and a 
reat number of singularly curious and amusing Books, Facetiz, 
c.; valuable Books relating to Exeriso History, Torocrapnry, 
&c., &. SELECTED FROM THE CELEBRATED LIBRARY 
OF THE LATE GEORGE DANIEL, ESQ., OF CANONBURY 
SQUARE, and from the Library of a Gentleman, the greater 
art of which were purchased »t the Sale of the Libraries of 
a RICHARD FARMER, 1°26, and GEORGE STEEVENS, 
{sq., 1800. 


Now on Sale, at the prices affixed, by 
JOSEPH LILLY, 
17 and 18 New Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


This exceedingly curious and interesting Catalogue will be for- 
warded on the receipt of twelve postage-stamps. 





NA AUCE.—LEA & PERRINS 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
This Delicious Condiment, pronounced by Connoisseurs 
‘THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,’ 
Is prepared solely by Lea & Perris. 


The Public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lea & Pexrrins’ Names are on 
Wrapper, Label, Bottle, and Stopper. 

ASK FOR LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 

*..* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, 

Worcester; Messrs. Crosse & Bruackweti; Messrs. Barciay 


& Sox, London, &., &c.; and by Grocers and Oilmen 
universally. 





Pen INGSE, Importerof Foreign Wines, 
Brandy, and Liqueurs, 51, Oxford Street, W. 

Pale, dry, dinner Sherries, soft and delicate, 24s., 30s.,36s., and 
42s. a doz. 

Port, 36s., 42s., 488., 60s., doz. 

Claret-Médoc, St. Emilion, St. Estéphe, St. Julien, 18s., 21s., 
24s., 30s., doz. 

Champagne, 36s., 42s., 48s., doz. 

Champagne, dry and full flavoured, 54s., 60s., 72s., doz. 

High class Wines of every description, and of the most cele- 
brated Vintages. 





\ ARSALA, OLD and SOFT, 20s. doz.— 


Virgin Marsala, dry and delicate, 24s. per doz. 
DELEVINGNE'’S, 51 Oxford Street, W. 





{{ARSONS’ ORIGINAL ANTI-CORRO- 


SION PAINT. Walter Carson and Sons beg respectfully 
to notify that they have removed their principal Office to their 
Warehouse in La Better Savuvace Yarp, Ludgate Hill, E.C., 
and have discontinued their West End Office, 31 St. James's 
Street, S.W. March Ist, 1865. 9 Great Winchester Street, E.C. 





(SABSONS: ANTI-CORROSION PAINT, 


specially manufactured for out-door work, is the best and 
Is simple in application, so that any 


cheapest. All colours. 
Estd. 70 years, 


person can use it. Fullinstructions given. 





(ARSONS' ANTI-CORROSION PAINT 


/) is twice as durable as genuine white lead. See Testimo- 
nials, sent with Patterns and Prices post free. 





((ARSONS'’ ANTI-CORROSION PAINT. 


3 ewt. carriage free to any Station in England and Wales 
and most Seaports of the United Kingdom. See List. 




















(ABSONS’ ANTI-CORROSION PAINT 
y) for all OUT-DOOR WORK. 
(JARSONS’ ANTI-CORROSION PAINT 
J for WOOD-WORK. 
(ABSOns ANTI-CORROSION PAINT 
FOR IRON-WORK. 
(aeons ANTI-CORROSION PAINT 
FOR FRONTS OF HOUSES. 
ARSONS’ ANTI-CORROSION PAINT 


) FOR POROUS BRICKS, effectually resists weather and 
excludes damp. No agents. 





ARSON’S ANTI-CORROSION PAINT 
for PARK-FENCING and HURDLING. 





ARSONS’ ANTI-CORROSION PAINT, 


) used by nearly all the eminent Horticulturists, the Nobility 
and Gentry, for their Gardens. 


ANTI-CORROSION PAINT 














(JARSONS' ( 
for CONSERVATORIES. 
(ABSONS’ ANTI-CORROSION PAINT 
for HOT-HOUSES. 
ARSONS’ ANTI-CORROSION PAINT 


/ will keep for years in adry place. All orders to be sent 
direct to WALTER CARSON and SONS, 


LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
LUDGATE HILL, E.C., 
Three doors east of Railway Viaduct. 
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UN COTTON MANUFACTORY. 


Great Eastern Cuemicat Works, Stowmarket, Surroik. 


MESSRS. THOMAS, PRENTICE, & CO. 





Turis Manvracrory has been established for the purpose or 
preparing Gun Cotton, according to the Austrian process, and 
was opened on the 26th of January last, under the inspection or 
Baron Lenx. Messrs. Tuomas, Prentice, & Co. are now able to 
supply Gun Cotton in its most improved form, either for the 
purposes of Engineering and Mining, or for Military and Sub- 
marine explosion and for the service of Artillery as a substitute 
for gunpowder. 


The advantages of Baron Leyx’s Gun Cotton are the fol- 
lowing :— 


FOR PURPOSES OF ARTILLERY. 


1. The same initial velocity of the projectile can be obtained 
by a charge of Gun Cotton one-fourth of the weight of gun- 
powder. 

2. No smoke from the explosion. 

3. Does not foul the gun. 

4. Does not heat the gun to the injurious degree of gun- 
powder, 

5. The same velocity to the projectile with much smaller re- 
coil of the gun. 

6. Will produce the same initial velocity of projectile with a 
shorter length of barrel. 

7. 1n projectiles of the nature of explosive shells, Gun Cotton 
has the advantage of breaking the shell more equally into much 
more numerous pieces than gunpowder. 

8. When used in shells instead of gunpowder, one-third of 
the weight of the latter produces double the explosive force. 


FOR CIVIL ENGINEERING AND MINING. 


9. A charge of Gun Cotton of given size exerts double the ex- 
plosive force of gunpowder. 

10. It may be so used as, in its explosion, toreduce the rock 
to much smaller pieces than gunpowder, and so facilitate its 
removal. 

11. Producing no smoke, the work can proceed much more 
rapidly, and with less injury to health. 

12. In working coal mines, bringing down much larger quan- 
tities with a given charge, and absence of smoke, enable a much 
greater quantity of work to be done in a given time ata given 
cost. 

13. The weight of Gun Cotton required to produce a given 
effect in mining is only one-sixth part of the weight of gun- 
powder. 

14. In blasting rock under water, the wider range and greater 
force of a given charge cheapen considerably the cost of sub- 
marine work. ° 

15. The peculiar local action of Gun Cotton enables the en- 
gineer to destroy and remove submarine stones and rocks with- 
out the preliminary delay and expense of boring chambers for 
the charge. 


FOR MILITARY ENGINEERING. 


—— weight of Gun Cotton is only one-sixth that of gun- 
powder, 

17. Its peculiar localised action enables the engineer to our 
bridges and palisades, and to remove every kind of obstacle wit 
great facility. 

18. For submarine explosion, either in attack or defence, it 
has the advantage of a much wider range of destructive power 
than gunpowder. 

19. For the same purpose. From its lightness it has the ad- 
vantage of keeping afloat the water-tight case in which it is 
contained, while gunpowder sinks it to the bottom. 


FOR NAVAL WARFARE. 


20. Where guns are close together, as in the batteries of ships 
and casemated forts, the absence of smoke removes the great 
evil of the firing of one gun impeding the aim of the next, and 
thus Gun Cotton facilitates rapid firing. 

21. Between decks, also, the absence of smoke allows con- 
tinuous rapid firing to be maintained. The absence of fouling 
—_ = heating is equally advantageous for naval as for military 
artillery. 


GENERAL ADVANTAGES. 


22. Time, damp, and exposure do not alter the qualities of the 
patent Gun Cotton. 

23. It can be transported through fire without danger, simply 
by being wetted, and when dried in the open air it becomes as 
good as before. 

24. It is much safer than gunpowder, owing to its being manu- 
factured in the shape of rope or yarn. 

25. The Patent Gun Cotton has the peculiarity of being entirely 
free from the danger of spontaneous combustion, and is con- 
stant and unalterable in its nature. 





MESSRS. THOMAS, PRENTICE, & CO. 


are now in a position to contract with the owners of mines, 
engineers, contractors, and Governments, for Gun Cotton pre- 
pared in the various forms required for their use. Mining 
charges will be supplied in the rope form according to the 
diameter of bore .required, and Gun Cotton match-line will be 
supplied with it. Instructions as to the method of using it in 
mines will also be supplied. 


They are also prepared to manufacture the Gun Cotton, and 
deliver it in the form of gun cartridges, adapted to every de- 
scription of ammunition. 


Artillerists who prefer to manufacture their own cartridges 
may make special arrangements with the patentee through 
Messrs. Prentice & Co. 


Stowmarket, March 10, 1864. 





THE FURNISHING OF BEDROOMS. 


} EAL & SON, of TOTTENHAM COURT 
ROAD, have greatly enlarged their Premises, for the 
purpose of making a more complete arrangement of their Stock. 
They have now Ten —_ Rooms, each completely fur- 
nished with a different Suite of Bedroom Furniture. These are, 
acre of their general Stock, displayed in Six Galleries, 
and Two large ground-floor Warerooms, the whole forming, they 
believe, the most complete Stock of Bedroom Furniture in the 
Kingdom 
HEAL & haope ILLUSTRATED bap g eag of Bed- 
steads, oe Bedroom Furniture, sent free by post on 
a ag to & SON, 196 197 198 Tottenham Court 


on, W. 
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NOW READY, PRICE 1s. 9. 


PART XXVIII. 


oF 


THE READER, 


FOR APRIL. 


Also, VOL. IV. or ‘THE READER, 


Price lls bound?! 





CASES FOR BINDING VOL IV. 


2s each. 


Published every FRIDAY AFTERNOON, at Two? o’Clock, 
Price Fovrrence ; Stampep, Fiverence. 


Tue object of ‘THE READER’ is to supply the long-felt 
want of a First-class Literary Newspaper of high literary merit 
and general ability. 


Without any wish to depreciate the merits of other journals 
which have attempted a somewhat similar object, it is con- 
sidered that this object has not yet been attained; and the 
success of ‘THE READER’ proves that this opinion is 
correct. ‘THE READER’ commands the services of dis- 
tinguished writers in every branch of Literature and Science, 
so that each subject is, as far as possible, treated by critics 
whose names cannot fail to carry weight on the special topic of 
which they write. It is desired to have every work of note 
reviewed simply and solely on its own merits, Totally uncon- 
nected with any publishing firm, ‘THE READER’ will show 
equal favour to all works of sterling worth, without caring 
through what channel they come before the public, and thus 
be a trustworthy guide for the book-seeking public. 


In the arrangements of ‘THE READER’ the following 
system has been adopted. Each number contains a fuLL AND 
DETAILED LIST OF ALL BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS published during 
the week, specifying their prices, size, number of pages, maps 
&c., and, wherever it is desirable, each publication is accom- 
panied by a short descriptive notice. All works deserving 
further consideration are reviewed at length within a week 
or two of publication. The special attention devoted by ‘THE 
READER’ to Foreign Literature enables its readers to keep 
hemselves acquainted with every work of interest published on 
the Continent or in America. 


The very inadequate manner in which tre procress or Scrence, 
and THE LABOURS AND OPINIONS OF OUR SCIENTIFIC MEN, 
are recorded in the weekly press, and the want of a weekly 
organ which would afford scientific men a means of com- 
munication between themselves and with the public, have 
long been felt. They have been the subject of special 
consideration lately, by some of the leaders of Science in 
London. 


The Proprietors of ‘THE READER,’ therefore, with a 
view to supply the deficiency, have extended the space they 
have hitherto devoted to Science to eight pages weekly, and 
most of our chief scientific men—especially the office-bearers 
of the different Societies—approving the plan, have expressed 
their willingness to avail themselves of the space thus placed 
at their disposal. Thus itis that, by the kind co-operation 
of the Secretaries, an oOFrictaAL WEEKLY Rneconp of the work 
done in the various Learned Societies is now presented to 
the public. 


In addition to this, the Transactions of the various Con- 
tinental and American Academies are copiously noticed, 
and a full WEEKLY SUMMARY OF SCIENTIFIC Progress, in which 
he workers themselves kindly render their valuable assist- 
ance, is given. 


Topics of Mvstcat, Artistic, or Dramatic interest are dis- 
cussed in ‘THE READER’ in separate and original Arti 
cles, which, it is hoped, are found to be not only valuable 
but interesting, as pieces of criticism, even by those persons 
unacquainted with the special subject 


Conresponpence on all Literary and Scientific Topics, from 
writers of note, finds a place in ‘ THE READER.’ 





SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


& 8. d. 
Peer TAR SE GM o.oo kine cee ciscccacccicdcentenssie 036 
For every additional Line .........ccccccccccscescsecs 00 6 
For Advertisements, not of a Literary Character, 

Four Linh, GER ccciewistici hho 020 
For ovary atone Tam sas cicccdcccoccdecotccotesss 006 
A, CORGMAR 4 00 0ccs ccceccececrececcnencssetecesensetetoe 330 
A Page (3 Columns) ...........0. $cc cceccscceveceses » 800 


Across Two Columns one-third extra. 


Disptaved ADVERTISEMENTS ARE CHARGED ACCORDING TO THE 
Space occvriep 


Advertisements received till Five o'clock on Thursday Evening. 





LONDON: &% TAVISTOCK STREET, COVENT 
GARDEN. 
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MESSRS. RIVINGTON’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





OUSEHOLD THEOLOGY ; A HAND- 

book of Religious Information respecting the Holy Bible, 

the Prayer Book, the Church, the Ministry, Divine Worship, 

the Creeds, &c. &c. By the Rev. J. H. Brunt, Author of 
*“* Directorium Pastorale.” Small 8vo, 6s. 

[Now ready. 





BIOGRAPHIES of the KINGS of JUDAH ; 
Twelve Lectures. By James Aveustvs Hessry, D.C.L., Head 

Master of Merchant Taylors’ School; Preacher to the Hon. Soc. 
of Gray’s Inn; Prebendary of St. Paul’s, Crown &vo, 6s. 6d. 
[Now ready. 

A BOOK OF FAMILY PRAYER. By 
Warren Farqunan Hoox, D.D., Dean of Chichester. 


Seventh Edtion, revised and enlarged. 18mo, 2s. 
[Now ready. 


ST-MEDLZVAL PREACHERS : Some 
Account of the most celebrated Preachers of the 15th, 16th, 
and 17th Centuries, with Outlines of their Sermons, and Speci- 
mens of their Style. By S. Barinc Goviv, M.A., Author 


of “ Iceland, its Scenes and Sagas,” &c. Post vo. 
[In the Press. 


ERMONS ON PRACTICAL SUBJECTS. 
By Frawcis Picov, M.A., Incumbent of St. Philip’s Church, 
Regent Street. Small 8vo. [Jn the Press. 





[HE NEW TESTAMENT for ENGLISH 
READERS ; with Commentary. By Henry Atrorp, D.D., 


Dean of Canterbury. Vol. II., Part I., containing the Epistles 
of St. Paul, with a Map. 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


TRActs and SERMONS on SUBJECTS 
of the DAY. By F. B. WOODWARD, M.A., Chaplain to 


the English Congregation, Rome. 12mo, 7s, 

[HE SPIRATION of HOLY SCRIP- 
TU its NATURE and PROOF: Eight Discourses 

preached before the University of Dublin. By Wuurax Ler, 

D.D., Archdeacon of Dublin, and Examining Chaplain to his 

Grace the Archbishop, Fourth Edition. 8vo, 15s. 





[HE HOLY BIBLE, with Notes and 
Introductions. By the Ven. Curisrorurr Worpsworrn, 


D.D., Archdeacon and Canon of Westminster, Part II., com- 
pleting the Pentateuch. Imp. 8vo. 





MISSING DOCTRINE in POPULAR 
PREACHING. By the Author of “The Life of Christ, a 
Manual of Christian Knowledge.” Small 8vo, 5s. 





ILII AANEIDOS LIBRI I.—VL.; 

with English Notes, chiefly from the Edition of P. 
Waower. By T. Cravron, M.A., and C. S. Jerram, M.A., 
formerly Scholars of Trinity College, Oxford. Small 8vo, 4s. 6d. 





AITH and LIFE: Readings for the 
Greater Holy Days and the Sundays from Advent to 
Trinity, compiled from Ancient Writers. By Wii.1am Brion, 
M.A., Fellow and Assistant Tutor of University College, Oxford 
Fsep. 8vo, 5s, ; 


S from the GERMAN: Translated 

by Frances Exvizanetn Cox. With the Originals in Ger- 

man by Gerhard, Luther, Angelus, Wiilffer, and others. 

Second Edition, revised and enlarged; elegantly printed in 
small 8vo, 5s. 





[THE AGE and the GOSPEL; Four 
Sermons preached before the University of Cambridge, at 
the Hulsean Lecture, 1864. To which is added, a Discourse on 
Final Retribution. By Daxrez Moors, M.A., Incumbent of 
Camden Church, Camberwell. Crown 8vo, 5s. 





[HE PUBLIC SCHOOLS CALENDAR 
for 1866 ; edited by a Graduate of the University of Oxford. 
Small 8vo, 6s. 


PIRECTORIUM PASTORALE; the 
Principles and Practice of Pastoral Work in the Church of 
England. By the Rev. Joux Hexay Bicwr. Crown 8vo, 9s. 


This Work has been written with the object of providing for 
Theological Students and the younger a Practical Manua 
on the subject of which it treats. Clerey 


RIVINGTONS, London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 








Just published, price 3s. 6d. cloth, 


HUNTING SKETCHES. 


By 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


[Reprinted from the Pall Mall Gazette. ] 





CONTENTS. 


THE MAN WHO HUNTS AND DOESN’T 
LIKE IT. 

THE MAN 
LIKE. 

THE LADY WHO RIDES TO HOUNDS. 


THE HUNTING FARMER, 


WHO HUNTS AND DOES 





THE MAN WHO HUNTS AND NEVER 
JUMPS. 


THE HUNTING PARSON. 
THE MASTER OF HOUNDS. 
HOW TO RIDE TO HOUNDS. 


London: CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





Just ready, in 1Vol., price 7s. 6d. cloth, 


THE LACEMAKEBRBS: 


Sketches of Irish Character. With Some Account of the Effort 
to Establish Lacemaking in Ireland. 


By Mrs. MEREDITH. 


London: JACKSON, WALFORD, & HODDER, 27 Pater- 
noster Row. 





DE PRESSENSE’S NEW WORK, 





In crown 8vo, price 5s. cloth, toned paper, 


THE LAND OF THE GOSPEL. 


NOTES OF A JOURNEY IN THE EAST. 
By E. DE PRESSENSE, Author of “‘ The Redeemer,” &c. 


“The book is very entertaining.”—London Review, 
* Really well written.”—Court Circular. 


London: JACKSON, WALFORD, & HODDER, 27 Pater- 
noster Row. 





Now ready, in 1 Volume, 8vo, price 12s. cloth, bevelled edges, 


HOMER’S ILIAD. 


Translated from the Original Greek into English Hexameters, 
by 
EDWIN W. SIMCOX, Author of “ A Poetical Translation of 
Fenelon’s Adventures of Telemachus,” Xc. 


London: JACKSON, WALFORD, & HODDER, 27 Pater- 
noster Row. 





JAPANESE LIFE AND MANNERS. 





Now ready, in crown 8vo, price 5s. cloth, with Tinted 
Frontispiece, 


ARAKI THE DAIMIO. 


A JAPANESE STORY OF THE OLDEN TIME. 
By MONA B. BICKERSTAFFE. 


“The story is pleasantly told "—-Reader. 


“ Extremely well written, shows an extensive knowledge of 

~— apanese ag hy —. a ae ames —_—. 

m.: ws, religion of the people of Japan, a 8 
pervaded by a very pure and noble spirit. —Daily Deus. 


London: JACKSON, WALFORD, & HODDER, 27 Pater- 
noster Row. 





SECOND EDITION OF BINNEY’S NEW WORK. 





Now ready in crown 8vo, Second Edition, price 5s. cloth, 


MONEY: 
A POPULAR EXPOSITION IN ROUGH NOTES. 
With Remarks on Stewardship and Systematic Beneficence. 
By T. BINNEY. 
“ Mr. Binney has here d jec 
soi ie Seay ee eo 
London : JACKSON, WALFORD, & HODDER. 





In crown 8vo, ptice 7s, 6d., cloth, 


THE JEWISH TEMPLE AND THE 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 


A SERIES OF DISCOURSES ON THE EPISTLE TO THE 


By R. W. DALE, M. A. 


“ The book is a remarkab’ one. Mr. Dale’ 
of the authority of the O) Me Ly +p = 


it by the N 
; —e by he New Testament is admirable as a 


London: JACKSON, WALFO & HODD. - 
’ ED, ER, 27 Pater 
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Now ready, with Woodcuts, 8vo, 7s. 6d., 


HE HOLY SEPULCHRE and the 


TEMPLE at JERUSALEM: Being the Substance of Two 
Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution, February, 1862, 
and March, 1866. ac erousson, F.R.S., Author of a 
** History of the Modern Styles of Architecture,” &c, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street.’ 
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SUPERLATIVES OF “THE TIMES.” 


OT many years ago a literary notice 

in The Times was held to imply 
distinction for the writer criticized, and to 
denote some importance in the book re- 
viewed. The subject-matter was novel, or 
its mode of treatment original, or the 
author was a man of either exceptional 
genius or striking views, before the 
columns of the leading journal were de- 
voted to the praise or censure of his work. 
Thus, to be noticed in Zhe Times at all 
was a significant compliment, but to be 
favourably noticed was to receive a hall- 
mark, enabling the fortunate recipient to 
pass his wares unquestioned among a large 
section of his fellows. If the fastidious 
judge, whose thunderbolts were freely 
launched against poet and historian, essay- 
ist and writer of fiction, without thought 
of their recognized position in the world of 
letters, or care for aught beyond expressing 
the strongest opinions in the tersest and 
most idiomatic English-—if he graciously 
smiled, more commonplace spirits might, 
it was argued, take excellence for 
granted. Praise is always valuable when 
rare, and in the days when Mr. Carlyle 
was quoted to prove a novel by Professor 
Kingsley to be “a windbag” and “a 
sham,” and when a biography by Mr. 
Carlyle himself was stigmatized as full of 
“violent and all but unintelligible gib- 
berish,” it can be readily understood what 
sort of handling would have been accorded 
to smaller men. But as these were gene- 
rally passed by in contemptuous or mer- 
ciful silence, the taste of the reading public 
was only educated to the extent of discern- 
ing spots on the sun. Once in six months, 
or perhaps once in a year, Zhe Times felt 
justified in awarding a modicum of praise, 
and England was charmed to learn, on 
indisputable authority, that she had a true 
poet, a faithful historian, or a skilful bio- 

apher the more. 

Kither literature has taken a vaster and 
more remarkable stride in this country 
than it has ever been known to do 
since letters were invented, or our great 
monitor has become indifferent and weary, 
and not merely notices volumes which 
would have been formerly consigned to 
the waste-paper basket, but speaks of 
them with a rapturous ecstasy scarcely 
dignified or permissible even if Shake- 
speare’s plays or Homer's poetry were the 
theme. Now-a-days, every volume reviewed 
is so singularly and exceptionally good, its 
style is so pure, its incidents so vivid, its 
superiority to all predecessors in the same 
walk so evident and marked, that we are 
driven to ask where the bad books go to, 
and how it is that none of them come 
under the once vigorous lash of Zhe Times. 
For, with every disposition to think well 
of our own age, we cannot believe either 
that there are no dunces or pretenders left, 
or that none of them rush into print. 
With the firm conviction, therefore, that 
biographical compilaticns occasionally 
smack of paste and scissors; that histories, 
however excellent, are still amenable to 
the laws of comparison; that books of 
travel are not always redolent of. humour 
and brimming over with original observa- 
tion; and that the incidents in three- 
volume novels. are occasionally stupid, 
far-fetched and over-strained; it is as 





puzzling as gratifying to find day after 
day that the particular specimen of its 
class selected for notice by Zhe Times, 
is not merely free from the faults laid at 
its rivals’ door, but bids fair to establish 
itself as an English classic. Accepting 
gratefully the goods provided by the gods, 
let us humbly thank our great teacher for 
having, in a single week during last 
month, called public attention to eight 
works of genius, not one of which could 
by any possibility be improved. But the 
leading journal is by no means satisfied with 
heaping superlatives upon books it professes 
to criticise. The author is personally com- 
plimented on his labours in the cause of hu- 
manity ; and the emotions his work excites 
are dwelt upon with the minuteness and 
enthusiasm of an impulsive school-girl 
writing to a sentimental friend. Thus, Mr. 
Tom Taylor “has rendered a service to 
English literature by supplying a great 
biographic void with his full and admirable 
life;” and “the great soldier of the 
eighteenth century is indebted to Mr. 
Carlyle for the best conceivable history of 
his military exploits and his domestic ad- 
ministration.” It is no disparagement to 
Mr. Taylor’s copious biography to say that 
“supplying a void,” whatever that may 
mean, is not the precise verdict which will 
be passed upon it by posterity—Mr. Car- 
lyle himself would readily admit that “ the 
best conceivable” savours of hyperbole if 
applied to any human effort. 

When, however, from the nature of the 
subject, such as “ English Text Books,” it is 
impossible to be rapturous, the inevitable 
praise takes a practical form, and the im 
perative mood is used in regal fashion, 
thus: “‘ Let the public know that these 
men are giving their time and brains for 
nothing, and that those who subscribe their 
annual guinea are sure to get their money’s 
worth, and a good deal more.” It may be 
urged that, tothe public generally, the terms 
upon which authors or editors work is of 
less consequence than the result of their 
labours as given to the world ; and it was, 
perhaps, an afterthought to this effect 
which caused the elegant rider about 
“ getting money’s worth and a good deal 
more” to be framed. If it were the pri- 
mary object of criticism to flatter authors 
and put money into publishers’ pockets, 
the ingenuity of the foregoing could not 
be overrated, any more than could another 
notice of a work on “ Farm Homesteads.” 
The Times is positively hysterical in its ad- 
miration here, and is moreover so carried 
away by its feelings as to repeat itself ver- 
batim! The review in question was first 
published in its columns on the 3rd of 
February, and a patient public have thus 
been apprised twice within three months, 
of this treatise on agricultural buildings, 
that itis “a magnificent quarto,” “ is ori- 
ginal in conception,” that its “informa- 
tion is conveyed in the most clear, full, yet 
shorthand (sic) manner,” “ we cannot too 
warmly commend,” and “in a nutshell we 
have the considerations which govern the 
choice.” The “clear, shorthand manner,” 
and the involved sentence last quoted, de- 
note the painful effect of enthusiasm run wild. 
Our language is not rich and full enough 
for the unapproachable perfection it is 
called upon to convey, and it is in the 
highest degree creditable to the culinary 
versatility of Zhe Times that it should 
be able to give us the same dish with 
even the limited variety it contrives 
to infuse into it. For, after all, “ Buy 
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this book, it’s the best of its kind, 
past, present, or future!” would seem to 
be the never-failing burden of the song ; 
and when we read of a history of “ The 
Indian Mutiny,” that its “ rounded pe- 
riods, elaborate sentences, and weighty 
words give dignity and elevation to a well- 
arranged and lucid narrative,” and that it 
is “interesting, attractive, instructive, 
trustworthy, and enlightened,” we fancy 
it means much the same thing as when 
the writer of “‘ A Short American Tramp” 
is praised for his “keen observation, the 
fun and humour with which he illuminates 
his pages, the jolly glee with which he 
goes about his business, and the ecstasy 
with which he plunges into” something 
else. When a colonel in the Guards pub- 
lishes his impressions of the American 
War, it is not enough to praise his book 
and bespatter its writer with adulation. 
The class to which he belongs must be 
elevated for his sake, and “ the professional 
author” is playfully warned how “ lucky ” 
it is for him “that shyness or dislike to 
the bore of publishing prevents” soldier- 
tourists more frequently rushing into 
print, and ousting him from the field. 
But The Times is most seriously af- 
fected by the perusal of a fiction, which 
from its thrilling description would seem 
to be a second-rate production of The 
London Journal school. “ There is 
scarcely any creation,” we reverentially 
read, “ more striking or more wonderfully 
sustained than the character” of its hero, 
and—but we really cannot transcribe the 
final recommendation given to this book 
That it is a “ remarkable” production is as 
much a thing of course as that Mr. Jeffer- 
son Brick was “ one of the most remark- 
able men in this country, Sir,” and it is 
only the insight vouchsafed concerning the 
painful self-sacrifice involved in the re- 
viewing of novels that signalizes this 
hymn of praise from some of its fellows. 
When a professional critic declares that 
perusing a fiction “has murdered sleep in 
many a past night, and is likely to murder it 
in many a night to come,” it is greatly to be 
feared that he is not strong enough for his 
place. When the fat boy in Pickwick pro- 
mised old Mrs. Wardle “ to make her flesh 
creep” by what he had to tell, the old lady 
fainted away; and when Zhe Times re- 
viewer gives as a reason for “ cordially 
recommending ” something, that “it will 
haunt the mind for many a day after- 
wards,” it would really seem as if he 
coveted a similar fate for his readers. It 
is but small consolation to learn that 
this master-mind feels at the time of writ- 
ing asif he had been “ under a wizard’s 
spell,” for the obvious question is, when is 
he likely to be well again, and how soon 
will. his utterances be uninfluenced by 
legerdemain? But, in truth, we are not 
greatly alarmed for the condition of this too 
sensitive reviewer. On reading his pean 
of praise a second time, it seems to be 
rather the wail of a spirit called in to bless 
where it would prefer to bestow its malison, 
than the outspoken convictions of one en- 
chanted, to use his own language, by “a 
strange mixture of phantasies like truth, 
and truths like phantasy.” 

All the extracts given are from reviews 
which appeared in Zhe Times from the 
14th to the 19th of April inchusive—the 
article on “ Farm Homesteads ” excepted, 
which appeared twice—and they are se- 
lected, not because they are unusually fer- 
vent, but for the reason that they appearto us 
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fair samples of the sort of criticism in vogue. 
A dead level of approval, uniform as an 
assembly of quakers, and vapid as eau 
sucrée, has, alas! been substituted for the 
sparkling, thoughtful essay which formerly 
so effectually ridiculed incompetence and 


exposed imposture. 
CURRENT LITERATURE. 


HISTORY OF JULIUS CAESAR. 
[Third Notice. ]* 
Histoire de Jules César. Vol. 1. (Paris: Plon. 
London : Cassell, Petter, & Galpin.) 


Tr. author begins his third chapter with 
a short sketch of the Consul, M. Tullius 
Cicero, who was what the Romans termed a 
*‘new man.” The author explains and mis- 
explains this term. He says, ‘‘ They called 
new men those who amongst their ancestors 
counted none that had held a high magis- 
.” Every common fellow at Rome would 
be a “‘new man” according to this definition. 
But a “new man,” in the Roman sense, was 
the first of his family who rose to a curule 
office, and so became the founder of his own 
nobility. 
In the consulship of Cicero (8.0. 63), the 
tribune P. Servilius Rullus proposed an Agra- 
rian law, the professed purpose of which was 
to relieve Rome of her turbulent populace, 
by buying lands in Italy and settling the poor 
citizens on them. The bill proposed the 
appointment of ten commissioners, with enor- 
mous powers. The necessary money was to 
be raised by the sale of the ancient domains 
of the Kings of Macedonia and Pergamum, 
and generally by selling all the land that 
belonged to the Roman State out of Italy. 








The public property in Sicily was also to be | 
gold, and the public land in Italy, such as | 


The bill gave the | official residence, but we cannot understand 


the territory of Capua. 
commissioners power to call on the generals 
for all the booty and the money taken in war, 
which had not been brought into the Roman 
treasury ; and it gave the commissioners 
authority for five years to sell, alienate, 
impose charges, let to farm, and also to deter- 
miné what lands belonged to the State, and 
what to individuals. We only know what 
this bill was by Cicero’s three orations against 
it. The author says that if Cicero could have 
raised himself above party questions, he 
would, like Caesar, have supported the tri- 
bune’s bill. It is difficult for us to judge of 
such a measure, but we see exorbitant powers 
given to ten commissioners, who might abuse 
them; and the design to relieve Rome of her 
poor and turbulent citizens, by planting them 
on lands given or purchased by the State, 
was not a measure calculated to cure the dis- 
orders of the times. It was, however, a 
popular measure. Caesar ee it, Cicero 
spoke against it, and the bill was rejected. 

In z.c. 100 the tribune L. Appuleius Satur- 
ninus lost his life in a civil broil. He was, 
perhaps, aiming at a revolution ; certainly he 
was disturbing the peace of Rome. The Senate 
wisely and promptly armed the consuls with 
authority to suppress the riots. Now, after 
the lapse of six-and-thirty years, an aged 
senator, C. Rabirius, was prosecuted on the 
charge of being the man who killed Satur- 
ninus. It was certain that Rabirius was one 
of those who acted under the authority of the 
Senate; but if the circumstances of Satur- 
ninus’ death are truly told, it was impossible 
to say who killed him, and equally absurd to 
inquire by whose hand he fell, for the Senate 

we the order to suppress the disturbance by 

oree of arms, and by virtue of a power which 
had long been exercised. T. Labienus was 
the prosecutor of Rabirius. Caesar, it is 
said, instigated the prosecution ; and himself 
and his kinsman, L. Caesar, were irregularly 
inted to form a court for the trial of 

— Uy eet 
rius, appe. to the po assembly. 
He would have been odidaundl there oe 
if Metellus Celer, an augur and praetor, had 


* Por notices, see Taz Reaper for April 18 
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not prevented it by a trick. In old times it 
was the fashion to hoist a flag on the Jani- 
culus when the people were assembled in the 
Comitia Centuriata, and to leave a body of 
men under arms at the flag, to keep a look- 
out, for Rome in those days was always in 
danger of attack. The flag was guarded so 
long as the people were assembled, but when 
the meeting was over, the flag was struck. 
The old custom was maintained when the 
reason for it had ceased, and it continued to 
be a rule that no business could be done in 
the Comitia Centuriata if the flag was down. 
While the appeal was going on, Metellus 
struck the flag, the assembly was Cissolved, 
and Rabirius was saved, though Labienus 
might have renewed the prosecution if he 
chose. The object of this prosecution was to 
weaken the power of the Senate and please 
the populace. The author says that Caesar 
engaged Labienus ‘‘ to get up a criminal accu- 
sation, which was a direct attack upon the 
abuse of one of the prerogatives of the 
Government.” It was not a direct attack upon 
an abuse of power, but an indirect attack on 
a proper use of prerogative. 

In B.c. 63 the office of Pontifex Maximus 
was vacant, and Caesar was acandidate. The 
Pontifex Maximus was the head of religion 
at Rome, and the office was for life. Sulla 
had deprived the people of the power of elect- 
ing the Pontifex Maximus, but Caesar’s friend, 
Labienus, proposed and carried a law which 
restored the election to the people, yet so 
that only seventeen. of the thirty-five tribes 
voted. 
Isauricus, who had commanded against the 
pirates, were also candidates. Caesar was 
elected ; a striking proof, says the author, of 
his popularity ; but he had to pay dear for his 
new honour. He spent large sums on his 
election, and, if he had not succeeded, his 
debts, we are told, would have compelled him 
to leave Rome. His election gave him an 


how it improved his circumstances, for we are 
not informed that he had asalary. Indeed, he 
must have been worse off, if it is true, as the 
author tells us, that ‘‘ this new position neces- 
sarily obliged him to a sumptuous life.” But 


_as if this new expense was not enough, “he 


built himself a superb villa on the lake of 
Nemi, near Aricia.” Now, a man who was 
overwhelmed with debt could hardly under- 
take to build a ‘‘superb villa,” unless he 
borrowed money on the expectation of his 
*‘exalted future,” which the author has 
already spoken of ; and this prospect would 
not be a very satisfactory security to the 
lender. It is unfortunate when an advocate 
does not fully understand his client’s case. 
He makes things worse than they are. Caesar 
began to build after he had filled his 
pockets in Gallia; for Cicero speaks of him 
employing his money on this villa in a letter 
to Atticus, written in B.c. 50. He also in- 
forms us in this letter that Atticus, who was 
one of Caesar’s creditors, had then just con- 
trived by dunning to get fifty talents out of 
him; and he supposes that this payment 
will rather check Caesar’s building scheme. 
Shortly after the Pontifical election, Caesar 
was chosen a praetor for the next year B.C. 62. 


The second conspiracy of Catilina was the 
great event of the year B.c. 63. The Govern- 
ment was weak; there were few soldiers in 
Italy, and one of the consuls, C. Antonius, 
is said, though it may not be true, to have 
been associated with Catilina and the other 
conspirators. It is not easy to see what the 
design of these men really was; but Catilina 
had twice failed in the consulship, he and his 
party were deeply in debt, and they wished 
to seize the power, probably without having 
any other definite object. The author tells 
the story with tolerable accuracy. The Senate, 
under the guidance of Cicero, proceeded in 
an irregular way inst those conspirators 
who had been sei for the pro was to 
put them to death without trial. Caesar 
spoke against this measure; he proposed to 
confiscate the men’s property, and to imprison 
them for life. But this would have been 


quite as irregular as ing them to death 
without trial, for the stdhel no power to 
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condemn Roman citizens. They ought to 
have been tried in the same way that Rabi- 
rius was tried, and then they would have had 
an appeal to the people. But in the present 
state of the Commonwealth an irregular pro- 
ceeding was justifiable, if it can be justified, 
because it was the shortest and easiest way of 
getting rid of the conspirators. 

Caesar’s speech is in Sallust, but we cannot 
tell whether the historian has given the 
words, or only the substance. It is a sen- 
sible, plain address. The author has tran- 
slated it, and very fairly. The translator has 
translated the French, and with the usual 
amount of blunders. The author’s remarks 
on Caesar’s speech and Cicero’s pompous 
declamation in his orations against Catilina 
are justandsensible. He says that ‘‘ Cicero’s 
is not the cool and impartial language which 
becomes a judge.” But Cicero was resolved 
to get rid of the men who were disturbing 
the State. He was moved both by passion 
and by fear. Caesar spoke without passion, 
and he was not a man to be easily frightened. 
There was, however, talk about his being an 
accomplice of Catilina, but no evidence was 
alleged, and a man of his abilities, who filled 
high places, was not likely to league himself 
with a set of men who seem to have had very 
little common sense. The author says, ‘‘ How- 
ever ambitious a man may be, he does not 
conspire when he can attain his end by law- 
ful means.” His judgment of the conspirators 
is more favourable than the common opinion, 
and he has something to say in their defence 
which is worth reading. He admits that 
Catilina was guilty of an attempt to over- 
throw the Constitution, but he was only imi- 
tating Marius and Sulla. ‘‘ His dreams were 
of a revolutionary despotism, of the ruin of 
the aristocratical party ; yet would his success 
have been a misfortune: a permanent good 
can never be the production of hands that 
are not clean.” This is well worth the con- 
sideration of those who would effect revolu- 
tions by violent means; but we should hardly 
have expected the author to make so frank a 
confession. He has, however, something to 
say for himself, for he explains in what cases 
** legality may be legitimately violated ”— 
(p. 338, Fr. ed.)—a curious combination of 
words and confusion of ideas, which the trans- 
lator has very imperfectly expressed by 
‘*Laws may be justly broken when,” &c. 
Caesar was now a praetor, B.C. 62. In this 
year Pompeius returned victorious from the 
Mithridatic war, and Caesar renewed his 
attentions to the great man. The author 
has represented Caesar as a great political 
intriguer, and he now introduces us to 
his private intrigues. He was not content 
with having gained the goodwill of the 
people: he won ‘‘ the favour of the noblest 
dames of Rome.” But the author discovers 
‘* political aim in his choice of mistresses, 
since all held by different ties to men who 
were then playing, or were destined to play, 
an important part.” This is sufficiently 
amusing. What follows is written with a 
charming simplicity : ‘‘ He had intimate re- 
lations with Tertulla, the wife of Crassus ; 
with Mucia, the wife of Pompey ; with Lol- 
lia, wife of Aulus Gabinius, who. was 
consul in 696; with Postumia, wife of Ser- 
vius Sulpicius, who was raised to the consul- 
ship in 703, and persuaded to join Caesar’s 
party by her influence ; but the woman he 
preferred was Servilia, sister of Cato, and 
mother of Brutus, to whom during his first 
consulship he gave a pearl valued at six mil- 
lions of sestertii, or 45,600. This connexion 
throws an air of improbability over the re- 

rts in circulation, that Servilia favoured an 
intrigue between him and her daughter Ter- 
tia. Was it by the intermediation of Ter- 
tulla that Crassus wasreconciled with Caesar,” 
&c. The last is an acute conjecture. Did 
the adulterous wife reconcile the adulterer 
and her husband? In truth, Caesar must 
have been a busy man, if he had all this work 
on hand at once ; but perhaps the author has 
only followed Suetonius here, and somewhat 
neglected chronological order. Caesar paid 
this attention to Mucia, while her husband 


was fighting against Mithridates. Pompeius 
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was not particularly pleased with the affair, 
and on his return he put away his wife ; but 
as the author afterwards remarks, ‘‘ resent- 
ment on this account, usually slight enough 
among the Romans, soon disappeared before 
the exigencies of political life.” Caesar 
afterwards gave his daughter Julia to his in- 
jured friend. 

Near the close of Caesar’s praetorship his 
wife and other Roman ladies were celebrating, 
by night, certain mysterious ceremonies in 
Caesar’s house, when a young rascal, named 
P.Clodius, disguised as a woman, contrived to 
get admission. His purpose was an intrigue 
with Caesar’s wife Pompeia, whom, as the 
story goes, he could not easily visit, on ac- 
count of the vigilance of Caesar’s mother, 
Aurelia. The fellow was detected by a 
female slave, and expelled from the house. 
Great was the scandal, for the intrusion of 
Clodius was a violation of a sacred cere- 
monial. Caesar divorced his wife, the grand- 
daughter of Sulla, ‘‘a beautiful and grace- 
ful woman,” as the author has described her 
by the strength of his imagination, ‘‘ with- 
out condescending to inquire whether she 
was guilty or not.” When Caesar was 
‘fasked to explain his own conduct, he 
replied with equal regard to his honour and 
his interest, ‘The wife of Caesar must be 
above suspicion.’” This way of writing 
history is almost ludicrous, but the author 
appears to be serious, and perfectly uncon- 
scious that he is making his hero ridiculous. 
Clodius was tried for intruding on the 
sacred mysteries, and acquitted, as Cicero 
says, by a bribed jury, whom the author and 
his translator convert into ‘‘ judges.” 

After describing the magnificent triumph 
of Pompeius for his Eastern victories, the 
author closes his third chapter with a short 
discourse on ‘destiny which regulates 
events.” Ina previousnumber of THe READER 
some remarks were made on this matter. 
The author in his preface speaks of men who 
have a ‘‘ providential mission.” His remarks 
do not assist us in determining the relation 
between Providence and Destiny, nor does 
he plainly tell us how he conceives the rela- 
tion of these two powers. Instead of pre- 
senting to us a clear sequence of the phzeno- 
mena of history, which is the business of an 
historian, we are treated with such reflections 
as the following: ‘‘ Nothing then arrested 
the march of events ; the party of resistance 
hurried them forward more rapidly than any 
other. It was evident that they progressed 
towards a revolution; and a revolution is 
like a river, which overflows and inundates. 
Caesar aimed at digging a bed for it,” &c., &c. 
Does this style of writing instruct—does it 
even amuse? It is easy to answer the first 
part of the question. At least, every sensible 
man will say, No. Perhaps it does amuse 
some people who never think: it fills the 
ears, and leaves the mind as vacant as it 
was before. Both writers and readers are 
often intolerant of the labour of reach- 
ing truth. The facts that we know are few 
enough, and these few must be perverted, 
bedizened, and bespattered, before the idle 
multitude care to know them. 


In 693 Caesar went to his government of 
Spain. His creditors, it is said, tried to 
hinder his departure, but how they went 
about it, we do not know. There was no 
writ of ne exeat in those days. However, he 
applied to Crassus to help him with his 
credit. Perhaps Tertulla was useful here, 
and prevailed on her rich husband to assist 
her lover. Caesar went off to Spain in a 
hurry, but only, we are told, because he was 
so eager to help the Roman allies against the 
mountaineers of Lusitania. The author has 
made use of some Portuguese authorities, not 
generally known, for explaining a passage in 
Dion Cassius, in which he describes the 
flight of the Lusitani to an island, which 
seems to be identified with the present penin- 
sula named Peniche de Cima. It is here 
that Dion speaks of the wondrous exploit of 
P. Scaevius, which is so like the story in 
Valerius Maximus about Scaeva’s exploit 
during Caesar’s invasion of Britain, that we 
conclude it is the same adventure with vari- 


ations. After defeating the enemy, Caesar 
applied himself to matters of civil adminis- 
tration, and we can easily believe that he 
improved the affairs of the country. He 
settled disputes between debtors and credi- 
tors by fixing reasonable terms of liquida- 
tion. Perhaps his own experience pointed 
out to him the best way of compounding with 
creditors. The author says that he got rich 
booty in the campaign, ‘‘ which enabled 
him to reward his soldiers and to pay con- 
siderable sums into the treasury, without 
being accused of peculation or of arbitrary 
acts. His conduct as Propraetor of Spain 


Mark Antony, in a speech pronounced after 
Caesar’s death.” M. Antonius called as a 
witness to Caesar’s character is one of the 
amusing instances of the author’s great sim- 
plicity and readiness to believe all that he 
reads ; and a speech manufactured by Dion 
in his usual way, which is well known to 
those who have read him, is quoted with 
childlike credulity as a piece of historical 
evidence. The author aflirms that Caesar 
amassed such great riches *‘ by contributions 
of war, by a good administration, and even 
by the gratitude of those whom he had 
governed.” Fine talk, indeed. No soldier 
ever got wealth out of the Spanish peninsula, 
except by plunder. 

On his return to Rome Caesar was ready 
to be a candidate for the consulship, and he 
was elected in B.c. 60, after having prepared 
‘the way to it **by making Pompey, Crassus, 
and Cicero share his ideas.” The author 
informs us how ‘‘ the condition of the Re- 
public must have appeared to Caesar’s com- 
prehensive grasp of thought” (p. 436 Tr.) 
But this strange passage is too long to quote. 

There remains Caesar’s consulship to dis- 
cuss, but enough has been done to show the 
character of the work and of the Messiah 
(Preface, p. xv.) who was sent to the Romans. 
The reader has probably had enough of this 
volume. The reviewer certainly has. We will 
hope that the subsequent volumes will make 
amends for the faults of this, by giving us a 
better view of Caesar’s campaigns than we 
have yet had. We may reasonably expect 
this from the means which the author has at 
his command, and from his knowledge of the 
art of war. G. L. 

(Concluded. ) 








CATCHPENNY LITERATURE. 


The Holy Land. By William Hepworth Dixon. 
(Chapman and Hall.) 


HE London Arabs are wise in their gene- 
ration. They know the times and the 
seasons. In the spring they sell cresses, and 
in the summer, cabbages ; autumn brings 
them apples, and winter oranges; and, at 
the worst, they can always rely upon cat’s- 
meat. The London Bohemian, too, under- 
stands the publishing seasons. He knows 
the times of books, when novels are ripe, 
when voyages are wholesome, and when 
poetry disagrees. Letters are his profession, 
but Catchpenny is his name. He, in fact, 
grows books for Mudie’s, where samples may 
always be obtained. Chief among our great 
book-growers stand Mr. Sala, Mr. Thorn- 
bury, and Sir Lascelles Wraxall. Their firms, 
if we may so speak, will supply the literary 
markets with anything. They will grow 
travels or philosophy, though we understand 
they cannot raise the last to much profit ; 
verse or prose, fiction—early spring varieties, 
or late autumn, very juicy—or history, or, 
more generally in the latter case, an interest- 
ing but very puzzling hybrid. A book on 
travels, it is understood, may be grown in a 
week ; but a brand-new work on philosophy 
cannot be forced much under a month. 
Novels, however, are indigenous, and require 
no growing or care of any kind. 

To these firms must now be added the 
eminent name of Mr. William Hepworth 
Dixon. When, a few years ago, the labours 
of Spedding had mooted certain new ques- 
ytions about the character of Bacon, Mr. 
Dixon instantly grew ‘*The Personal His- 





tory of Lord Bacon,” followed by a kind of 





second crop, ** The Story of Lord Bacon’s 
Life.” And now, when the researches of 
Stanley and Tristram have excited an interest 
in Palestine, he is in the book-market with 
his **‘ Holy Land.” And, just as he formerly 
befriended Bacon, so now he patronizes his 
Saviour. 

To write such a work as Mr. Dixon has 
attempted, several qualifications are neces- 
sary. He who would bring back wealth from 
the East, says the proverb, must himself 
carry out wealth. Mr. Dixon’s stock is of the 
scantiest ; of scientific knowledge he possesses 
absolutely none. The botanist who, in spite 


was praised by all, and among others by | of the Cybele Britannica, could tell us in 


‘*The Story of Lord Bacon’s Life” that the 
whole flora of the south of England could be 
found at Twickenham, is hardly likely to do 


_ justice to the flora of a country to which he 








only pays a flying visit. Of ornithology Mr. 
Dixon is equally ignorant, though, from his 
own account, he detected in Lord Bacon’s 
portrait by Hilliard, when the former was 
only eighteen, ‘‘a thought for the bird on 
the tree, the fragrance in the air, and the 
insect on the stream.” We should be glad, 
indeed, to know by what outward signs 
young ornithologists and entomologists can 
be distinguished ? As far as our knowledge 
and observation go, the faces of the many 
distinguished members of the Zoological 
Society do not exhibit any marked pecu- 
liarities. Of geology, too, Mr. Dixon is 
equally ignorant. His researches are appa- 
rently confined to only picking up pebbles 
by a river’s side (vol. 1, pp. 294, 298)—a 
very favourite geological study with small 
boys. He, however, tells us (vol. 1, p. 189) 
that every stone in Bethlehem seems to 
whisper about David. Of sermons in stones 
we have heard, but to find them seemingly 
whispering is a geological phenomenon for 
which we were not prepared. 

Of nearly equal importance to science on 
such a subject, is a knowledge of Biblical 
criticism. Throughout these volumes we can 
find no reference to the labours of later 
German critics. The miracles are talked 
about as if Strauss had never written. The 
date of St. Matthew’s Gospel (vol. 2, p. 102) 
is as confidently assigned as if Mr. Dixon 
had received som: private revelation on the 
subject ; whilst the author of the Fourth 
Gospel is spoken of as contemporary with 
the first miracle (vol. 1, p. 333). Mr. Dixon 
may now think these matters of small ac- 
count, and that they can be glossed over by 
telling us how, in London, his dreams were 
blessed by visions of Joshua fording the 
Jordan and John baptizing his disciples in 
its waters, and Jesus walking along its banks 
(vol. 1, p. 294), or by such a pious allitera- 
tion as—‘‘ Higher than-the rest of these 
heights soars Hermon—holy, beautiful Her- 
mon” (vol. 1, p. 175); but some day, pro- 
bably, when the public at Mudie’s call, Mr. 
Hepworth Dixon will be ready to take a 
subjective view of the Gospel narratives, and 
to place them on the same shelf with that 
pleasing volume of fiction, ‘* The Story of 
Lord Bacon’s Life.” 

Since neither science nor biblical criticism, 
except of the guide-post kind, are to be 
found in the book, we are obliged to fall 
back upon the style. Of its sort, it is cer- 
tainly good. But the first principles of 
catchpenny literature ought to be explained 
before we descend to such minor details. 
Catchpenny literature is now an institution, 
and obeys its own laws ; these are, however, 
very simple, and can be reduced to two great 
axioms. The first may be briefly defined 
thus : whenever you hear that a well-known 
author is going to publish a work, on which 
he has spent the ter portion of his life, 
you will instantly rush off to the British 
Museum and State Paper Office, string a few 
authorities together—authorities look well in 
a note, and give a’ Gibbon-like air to a book 
—plagiarise all the new views which the real 
author has incautiously circulated in society, 
and then burst before the world with a takin 
title. You thus forestall your rival, an 
gain the credit of being an original thinker. 
Afterwards, if you like, you can accuse him 
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of stealing from you. The second great 
fundamental Catchpenny rule is to take care 
that your book shall be well reviewed by 
your friends before it is published. This, 
however, must be done with discretion ; in- 
judicious praise will sometimes ruin even a 
catchpenny book. For instance, your friends, 
whilst admiring your learning, your candour, 
your moderation, your depth of thought, and 
especially your piety, must every now and 
then confess that they can’t quite agree with 
your views. This will make the world think 
that you really have some views, a fact which 
it could not have learnt by any extracts. 

The details of the Catchpenny style are, of 
course, much more numerous than its funda- 
mental ern They may, however, all 
be found in perfection in the writings of Mr. 
Sala, Mr. Thornbury, and the present author. 
Any one wishing to yap 9 this style is ad- 
vised to master the following rules: The 

t end and aim of all Catchpenny writing 
is to obtain effect with the smallest possible 
amount of thonght. One of the easiest 
methods is to reverse the general usage of 
words. Thus you will speak of booths ‘‘ being 
tiled with boughs and leaves ” (vol. 1, p. 17), 
and of “‘ jars and vases spun in the Potter's 
Field ” (vol. 2, p. 3). In this way you gain 
a considerable amount of originality of 
speech, especially if you are able soon after- 
wards to say that calicoes are moulded. 
Your images can be formed on the same 

rinciple. Thus you will say, ‘‘a chime goes 
Gioekin in silvery thunder ” (vol. 1, p. 282) ; 
and, when the opportunity occurs, you will 
of course say, “‘ the thunder goes booming in 
silvery chimes.” Nothing can be so cheap as 
this. You get two similes at the same ex- 
pense asone. So, too, you will say, ‘‘ the 
starry hosts are frosted into fire” (vol. 1, 
p- 148). Nothing, at first sight, seems so 
unlikely an operation; but herein lies its 
originality. There is the air of a miracle 
about it. 

Do not be afraid, in using similes, to 
borrow from modern trades and avocations ; 
they give a colour and a tone to your writing. 
The tailor’s shears will suggest to you how a 
leech may ‘‘be snipt off” from a horse’s 
mouth (vol. 1, p. 38); and the dairy give 
you visions of ‘‘ creamy sands” (vol. 1., pp. 
14, 40); and the kitchen, of ‘‘the Dead Sea 
simmering ” (vol. 1, 258). Vividness is easily 
attainable, though sometimes at the expense 
of sense, by such a phrase as, ‘‘how my 
hunting whip yearns to descend on the 
shoulders of that — and careless 
Nubian slave ” (vol. 1, 39). But, should you 
wish to dispense entirely with the labour of 
thought, the best plan is to adopt the Sala 
trick, so called from its greatest master, and 
rely simply upon a string of words. Thus 
you will say, ‘‘ Reader, chazzan, batlan, 
meturgeman, all the members of the Nazarene 
congregation, gazed round the room ” (vol. 2, 
p. 154). To a simple English reader the 
effect is striking, though bewildering. As 
for philosophy, a little goes a long way in 
Catchpenny literature. The easiest method 
is simply to contradict all well-ascertained 
facts. us you will say of travelling, “all 
modes of travel, like all forms of warfare, 
harden and sear the heart” (vol. 1, p. 59). 
Hitherto travelling has been supposed to en- 
lighten men’s minds, and to enlarge their 
views. But, according to Catchpenny, 
Shakspeare’s picture of the home-keeping 

outh, with his provincial manners, is a 

lunder. Goethe talked nonsense when he 

said the world was made spacious that men 
might be able to travel. Claudian’s old 
man of Verona is Catchpenny’s ideal. In 
this way you start a theory, and there is no 
theory so absurd upon which you may 
not found a school. It is as well, however, 
to give your philosophical reflections a dash 
of Greek. That you do not know the lan- 
guage forms no valid objection, for your 
printer will set up the characters and look 
after the accents ; besides, you can always 
blame him if anythi wrong. As far 
as we have observed in these volumes, Mr. 
on Dixon puts us off with only a little 
by Hellenistic Greek ; but that is better 
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than none, and in the eyes of ladies looks 
quite as fine as the real article. As for 
humour and wit, the slang of the day will 
supply you with plenty. Thus you will talk 
in school-boy’s language of ‘‘ tipping ” a ser- 
vant (vol. 1, p. 5); about ‘‘the day being 
still young ” (vol. 1, p. 9); and you will ask, 
in maid-of-all-work language, ‘‘ What call has 
an Oriental to mend his road ?” (vol. 1, p. 48). 
Such phrases give a light airy grace to your 
style, and show that you are not above using 
the expressions of your humbler fellow- 
creatures. 

So far, we have laughed at the book ; but 
there are some things at which we cannot 
laugh. It is a most deplorable thing, both 
for the interests of religion and literature, to 
find a man in Mr. Hepworth Dixon’s position 
writing such a work. For the interests of 
religion, it is lamentable to treat the Holy 
Land as if it were a vulgar peep-show; to 
write about it in the style of some fast, 
showy guide-book ; to flippantly speak of the 
disciples of Jesus going to some ‘‘ orthodox 
baker” (vol. 2, p. 74) ; and to talk of Joseph’s 
Well as an “‘ attractive spot” (vol. 2, p. 73), 
as if it were some cockney Knaresborough. 
But the worst feature is, that the writer be- 
trays an utter absence of both thought and 
interest about all those great questions upon 
which the historical truth of Christianity 
stands or falls, and which the best and sin- 
cerest minds of the age are trying to solve. 
In his jaunty way, Mr. Hepworth Dixon 
talks of the plenary inspiration of the New 
Testament as an undoubted fact (vol. 2, p. 
270), and slurs over all important points with 
an indifference which shows the shallowness 
of his mind, or settles them with a boldness 
which can only be the result of ignorance. 
It is true that in his preface Mr. Hepworth 
Dixon says that he does not profess to treat 
such questions; but here lies the point at 
issue. These questions are those which knock 
loudest at our hearts, and demand an answer. 
No one cares a straw about where Mr. Hep- 
worth Dixon slept, or bathed, or what he 
ate, and drank, and smoked. But they do 
care forthe solution of these great difficulties, 
and require argument instead of assumption, 
and criticism instead of fine writing. In 
short, the Holy Land must either be treated 
in a scholarly and reverential tone, or not at 
all. Mr. Hepworth Dixon’s position is such, 
that we might have expected the former 
method ; he has, however, chosen the well- 
known Catchpenny style, and against it we 
have felt bound to make a protest. For the 
interests of literature, the book is equally de- 
plorable. In literature Mr. Hepworth Dixon 
is well known +o occupy a most important 

osition. He is the editor of a literary 

journal ; and young writers, with a double 
view of both obtaining favour and cultivating 
the graces of style, will naturally turn to 
him as their model. They will be tempted 
to imitate a rhetoric which is not painting, 
but coarse daubing, which, aiming to be 
picturesque, is only theatrical, and which, 
when striving to be graceful, is simply mere- 
tricious. It seems a hard saying, but it is 
the truth—Mr. Dixon once wrote the most 
foolish of books upon the greatest of men, 
and has now written the vulgarest upon the 
most sacred of subjects. 





* UNHAPPY IRELAND.” 


Irish Almanac and Official Directory. 
Thom, Dublin.) 

HE moist and unruly Celtic island, which 

lies some sixty miles westwards from 

England, and has given her so much trouble 

for a good many centuries back, is still not 

very well known to the greater number of 
English people. 

That Ireland is poor, dirty, discontented, 
dangerous, clever, comical, combative, talka- 
tive, speaks with a brogue, is chiefly Papist, 
has some good scenery; large bogs, and fine 
fishing rivers, many antiquities, a famous 
but very foggy ancient history, and current 
politics always of a most puzzling nature— 
that nobody seems to know what to do with 
her, and that, as a matter of personal taste, 
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and speaking in a general way, “‘ No Irish need 
apply ”—this is perhaps no unfair summary 
of the average English notions in regard to 
the Sister Kingdom. 

Mr. Thom’s book for 1865 contains, in 
nearly 1,865 pages, a huge mass of informa- 
tion upon matters Irish, seems be done ac- 
curately on the whole, and is incomparably 
the best single book of reference on its sub- 
ject. 

Irish statistics, shown in Thom up to 
the latest ey date, have many points of 
interest. Is the country beginning to rise, 
on the whole, or yearly and monthly sinking 
lower and lower? a question warmly and 
persistently debated at present, isone to which 
we are not prepared with an answer. We 
cull, in judicial manner, certain interesting 
facts from the bulky elaborate tables herein 
given from official sources ; and, for clearness’ 
sake, we use round numbers. The popula- 
tion of Ireland, which in 1841 exceeded 
8,000,000, was in 751 5,750,000—200,000 less 
than in 1811. Since 1811, England has about 
doubled her population, and Scotland risen 
from 1,750,000 to 3,000,000. From ’51 to 
"61, population decreased in every county, 
save one, namely Dublin, and in every city 
and town, save two, Belfast and Carrick- 
fergus. Limerick fell from 53,000 to 44,000, 
Galway from 24,000 to 17,000, Kilkenny 
from 20,000 to 14,000. To the famine and 
diseases consequent on the potato-failure of 
1845-8, it is usual to attribute this great re- 
duction, but it was chiefly caused by emigra- 
tion, migration to Great Britain, and dimi- 
nution of births, not much of it by deaths 
from extraordinary causes. These from ’41 
to *51 were by the official returns about 
400,000 from fever, dysentery and diarrhcea, 
and cholera, and about 20,000 from *‘ starva- 
tion”’—a small item when compared with 
rhetorical statements on the subject, but in 
itself large enough and sad enough. In this 
decennial period, about 1,200,000 persons 
emigrated from Ireland, and since then the 
emigration has proceeded at the rate of about 
100,000 each year; in 1864 it amounted to 
130,000, of whom about 105,000 went to the 
United States. But we must eschew figures 
and submit a few other facts in less particu- 
lar form. The number of paupers relieved 
under the Poor-law has largely increased in 
the last four years ; the land under tillage 
has decreased ; on the other hand the culti- 
vation of flax shows a great increase in every 
part of the island, and the reclamation of 
waste lands is advancing, with the aid of 
considerable loans from Government. The 
acreage under grass is increased, the number 
of small holdings and of poor cabins very 
greatly diminished. 

Under ‘* The Encumbered Estates Court,” 
1849-59, the sales have amounted to over 
25,000,000/. sterling, and under its successor, 
** The Landed Estates Court,” to 7,000,000/., 
some 3,000,000/. worth being now in the 
market. 

Ireland has a special standing army of 
riflemen, over 12,000 strong, named ‘‘Con- 
stabulary ” (vulgo, ‘‘ Peelers”), which, with 
72 stipendiary magistrates, cost close upon 
three-quarters of a million per annum. 

And now a word or two on Irish Church 
statistics. Members of the Established 
Church number, say, 690,000 ; Presbyterians, 
520,000 ; Dissenters, 76,000; total of Pro- 
testants, say, a million and a-quarter ; Roman 
Catholics, four and a-half millions. The 
Established Church has 2 archbishops, 10 
bishops, 2,200 clergy ; ‘* net annual income,” 
including money through the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, some 700,000/. per annum. 
The Presbyterians (but certain of them refuse 
to share in it) receive from Government a 
Regiwm Donum of 40,0001. a-year, giving 
some 70I. to each minister. This originated 
in a small gift of Charles IT. out of the Secret 
Service money. The Methodists, Baptists, 
and Independents support themselves. The 
Catholics have 4 archbishops, 24 bishops (all 
appointed by the Pope), about 3,000 priests, 
and numerous monks, friars, and nuns. 
Parliament gives a yearly grant to Maynooth 
College, for the education of priests. This 
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sum excepted, the vast clerical organization 
is supported by fees on marriages, baptisms, 
and funerals, by Christmas and Easter dues, 
and by voluntary contributions in money or 
labour. Churches, convents, &c., are built 
by subscriptions, legacies, and collections. 
Wonderful exertions in this way have been 
made in the last twenty years, and have given 
birth to conspicuous and showy Roman 
Catholic edifices in every part of Ireland, but 
much of the money has been contributed 
from other countries. 

From the earliest traditional times down 
to this moment, Ireland has been continually 
in a state of quarrel. Iceland has her 
physical, and Ireland her moral geysers, so to 
speak, flinging up with short, irregular 
intervals torrents of hot water—the Hibernian 
hot water not confined within the borders of 
a volcanic basin, but overflowing the land. 
The volcanic rumblings and grumblings are 
still going on, partly inarticulate, a general 
murmur of discontent, partly articulate in 
cries of ‘‘ Down with the Established Church !” 
*“Down with the National Schools!” 
* Hurrah for Tenant Right!” with hoarser, 
less frequent growls, ‘‘ Parliament in College 
Green!” ‘‘Independence?” ‘A Nation 
once again!” &., &c. But our affair at 
present is with statistics, and we turn to 
those of the National School System, started 
in 1833, and since then victoriously progres- 
sive, in spite of much and bitter clerical 
opposition. The leading principle is that the 
schools are open to all children whatsoever, 
that no pupil shall be required to attend at 
any religious exercise, or to receive any reli- 
gious instruction which his parents or guar- 
dians do not approve; and that sufficient 
opportunity (in school hours) shall be afforded 
to the pupils of each religious persuasion to 
receive separately, at appointed times, such 
religious instruction as their parents or guar- 
dians think proper. 

In spite of a diminishing population, the 
pupils in these Irish National Schools have 
oe increased, year by year. Numberon 
the rolls on the last day of 1863, 840,000 ; 
average daily attendance, say, 300,000; Par- 
liamentary grant, 346,0001.; the Catholic 
pupils being over 81 per cent. of the total, 
the Presbyterian over 11 per cent., the 
Established Church nearly 6} per cent. The 
proportionate number of those in Ireland 
who can read and write shows a large and 
2 increase in the last twenty years, pro- 
bably beyond that of any other country. 

The Dublin Exhibition, which opens this 
month, will draw many visitors to Ireland. 
Few strangers, we believe, visit that. country 
without carrying away, along with some 
melancholy impressions, a pleasing memory 
of the quickness, good-humour, and gentle 
manners of her people. Poor Paddy, with 
all his faults and mistakes, is one of the 
kindliest and most improvable of human 
beings. But his training and history differ 
widely from those of his English brother :— 
Island of bitter memories, thickly sown, 

From winding Boyne to Limerick’s treaty-stone, 
Bare Connaught Hills to Dublin Castle wall, 
Green Wexford to the glens of Donegal, 
Through sad six hundred years of hostile sway, 
From Strongbow fierce to cunning Castlereagh ! 
These will not melt and vanish in a day. 

The sway of England is no longer hostile. 
Let her continue it with a firm, gentle, and 
liberal hand; giving not only justice, but 
far more than mere justice to Ireland, for 
she owes her much amends, May the pre- 
sent Viceroy have a mild and prosperous 
reign, in spite of all rumours of ‘‘ Fenianism,” 
and in spite of his own crest and motto, 
ominously reminding us of the departed 
glories of. Donnybrook Fair, a cudgel or 
shillelagh, rampant, with the inscription 
** Frappe Fort!” 





A CAMPAIGNER AT HOME. 
A Campaigner at Home. By Shirley. (Long- 
mans. ) 
N the preface to this volume we read, 
“Jim, do you ever think?” “As 
little as possible, Sir.” The author adds, 
‘*There was commonsense and philosophic 


insight in the reply. If he once began to 
think, there is no saying where he might 
stop.” The same thing might be said of 
magazine readers ; if they began to think, 
they might cease to read magazines. 

Shirley is one of the few regular contri- 
butors to magazines whose jokes never weary 
us, and whose papers are always welcome. 
He differs from another constant contributor 
to Fraser in this, that while Shirley writes 
because he has some ideas to communicate, 
‘A. K. H. B.” writes because he has a certain 
command of words, and the knack of 
stringing empty sentences together. Like 
a second Castlereagh, he can ‘spout away 


In one weak, washy, everlasting flood.” 


This book contains a number of essays 
linked together by a slight story. With 
essays, the public has recently been surfeited. 
Sidney Smith’s taunt, that every man thinks 
he can drive a gig and write a leading article, 
is no longer applicable. Gigs are disappear- 
ing. Leading articles, judging from those 
which fill the columns of our daily con- 
temporaries, are produced by machinery. 
Men, women, and children, both young and 
old, now devote themselves to essay writing. 
Probably it is because so many are published 
that so few are readable. Essay writers merely 
follow the fashion. They write because it pays. 
Some of them make that form of writingso much 
a commercial affair, as to contrive to get their 
papers published simultaneously in England 
and America. In this way the copyright is 
secured in both countries. Moreover, the 
same paper is paid for twice over. No one 
has displayed so much ability in this matter 
as the ‘‘ Country Parson.” Perhaps, no other 
author would have dreamt of making essay- 
writing a purely tradesmanlike transaction. 

It is almost impossible to criticise in other 
than general terms a volume of detached 
essays. The subjects treated of by Shirley 
are numerous ; and in each case the treatment 
is appropriate. He is a man who reflects be- 
fore he writes. He gives us choice thoughts as 
well as apt words. He charms us, moreover, by 
means of a style at once fresh, flexible, and 
forcible. 

The most striking paper is entitled, ‘* How 
We Took Down the Sun.” Theological rancour 
and intolerance are the vices condemned by 
the essayist. We cannot more appropriately 
recommend a very readable and instructive 
volume than by quoting, as a sample of its 
quality, the following sketch of the ‘‘ position, 
moral, social, and ecclesiastical, of the 
Thug” :— 

The British, like the Indian, Thug, holds that 
in religion, as in war, any stratagem is justifi- 
able. He strangles his adversaries whenever he 

ts the chance. Being ‘on the Lord’s side,’ 

e is entitled to use weapons which could not be 
decently used ina secular contest. He scatters 
foul epithets, and attributes base motives, in a 
lofty spirit of Christian forbearance. The world 
may ‘occasionally denounce the calumniator,’ 
but he is prepared to suffer in his Master's 
cause ; and meekly bowing his head, he repeats 
with variations the original offence. In the old 
times it happened once that these men rose up 
in force, and took Fpeecovm of the government, 
for the purpose of carrying into practice their 
own religious ideas. They were to hold no 
truce with the powers of evil. Whatever did 
not agree with their theological system was 
accursed, and was to be treated after the fashion 
in which the Israelites treated the Canaanites. 

North of the Border, the Covenanters, south of 
the Border, the Puritans, represented the chosen 
people. .... The nineteenth century Thug, 
though but a sorry representative of the men 
who won Cromwell's battles, continues to occupy 
substantially the same ground. He sees the 
same distinct line of demarcation between the 
—_ of God and the people of the devil. 

e belongs to the elect ; he has been rescued 
from the eternal wrath which awaits a guilty 
world. The men of that world he cannot now 
shoot down, or burn, or imprison, or torture ; 
but he can separate himself from them, he can 
speak evil things of all who wander across the 
line, of alk who venture to speak charity and 
brotherly kindness, of all who enjoy the world 
which God has made, or who employ the 
faculties with which He has endowed them. 





Malice, hatred, uncharitableness, the petty 
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animosities of a minds, are ugly things ; 
but though the Fifth Monarchy man was a much 
more heroic fi ‘I am not sorry,’ quoth the 
Doctor, ‘that the zeal of the chosen people is 
now forced to spend itself in religious news- 
papers and May meetings.’ 








HEAT AS A MODE OF MOTION, 


Heat Considered as a Mode of Motion. By 
John Tyndall, F.R.S., &c, Second Edition. 


ames years ago we gave our readers an 
outline of the contents of this remark- 
able work by Professor Tyndall ; and in the 
interval which has since elapsed the author 
and others have been actively continuing 
their researches into some of the more re- 
condite phenomena of heat. 

The first edition of the work —— 
merely as a reprint of a course of lectures 
delivered at the Royal Institution, and was 
broken up into lectures. In the new edition 
the same arrangement of subjects is still 
preserved, but the use of the term lecture 
as a heading has been abandoned, and the 
work is now divided into thirteen chapters. 
The principal new matter is included in 
the twelfth of these chapters, and the ap- 
pendix to it. 

This twelfth chapter is chiefly devoted to 
an account of Professor Tyndall’s own ex- 

riments upon the permeability to radiant 
om of volatile liquids and their vapours. 
The liquids under experiment were placed in 
a cell with sides of polished rock-salt, and 
through the stratum of liquid included be- 
tween these plates of rock-salt the rays of 
heat were caused to pass. In these, as in 
all his experiments, the author has employed 
as his means of measuring heat the thermo- 
multiplier, first adapted to these inquiries 
by Mellon. The heat rays, after traversing 
the medium under experiment, are allowed 
to fall upon the exposed face of the thermo- 
multiplier; this instrument is connected 
with a galvanometer of great — and 
the deviations of the magnetic needle are 
employed to measure the heat transmitted. 
The skill with which the various sources of 
error are eliminated, and the ingenious 
series of checks upon the a of the 
results, must elicit the admiration of all who 
have any practical acquaintance with the 
difficulty of such inquiries. Indeed, the 
whole of the researches of Professor Tyndall 
upon radiant heat, the details of which are 
contained in his papers in the ‘‘ Philosophical 
Transactions,” may be cited as models of the 
method in which such investigations should 
be conducted. Higher praise cannot be 
given them than to say they constitute a 
worthy sequel to the papers of Melloni on 
the subject. 

A similar series of experiments was after- 
wards made upon the vapours of these same 
liquids. For this purpose the vapours were in- 
troduced into a brasstubeabout four feet long, 
polished in the interior and closed air-tight, 
with plates of polished rock-salt. The air 
was exhausted from the tube, and a quantity 
of each vapour of known elastic force was 
successively introduced into the tube, and 
then an equal amount of heat from the same 
source was allowed to fall upon the plate of 
rock-salt which closed the front of the tube : 
the rays of heat after traversing the tube and 
its contents fell upon the thermo-multiplier, 
as in the preceding series. In this way, 
when due precautions were taken, it was 
shown that the absorbent power of the 
different vapours for radiant heat follows the 
same order as that observed in the case of the 
liquids which furnished them ; that, for ex- 
ample, whether the bodies be examined as 
vapour or as liquid, they were found to be- 
come progressively more opaque to radiant 
heat in the order in which they follow—viz. : 
bisulphide of carbon, chloroform, iodide cf 
methyl, iodide of ethyl, benzol, amylene, 
ether, acetic ether, formic ether, alcohol, and 
water ; bisulphide of carbon being the most 
permeable, and water the least so, to the rays 
of heat which fall upon them. 

lt was long since proved by the early ex- 
periments upon radiant heat, and particularly 
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by those of Bérard and Melloni, that heat 
from a source of low intensity, such as that 
of a blackened kettle filled with boiling water, 
will not through a plate of transparent 
glass with the same facility as the heat from 
a source of high intensity, such as red-bot wire 
or a flame, and that, in fact, there are differ- 
ences in the quality of radiant heat analogous 
to the differences in colour in the rays of light. 
According to the views adopted by most 
modérn physicalists the sole difference 
between the rays of light and those of heat, 
apart from their effects upon our sensations, 
is one of the frequency of the vibrations of 
the ether by means of which each is supposed 
to be propagated. To use the words of our 
author :— 


If the heat of two beams be transmitted by 
the selfsame substance in different proportions, 
the vat ee are said y By of different quali- 
ties. Strict speaking , this question of quality 
is one of gurlod| and if the heat of one source 
be more or less copiously transmitted than the 
heat of another source, it is because the waves of 
ether excited by the one are different in length 
and period from those excited by the other. 
When we raise the temperature of our platinum 
spiral, we alter the ty of its heat. As the 
temperature is rai shorter and ever shorter 
waves mingle in the radiation. Dr. Draper, in a 
very beautiful investigation, has shown that when 
platinum first appears luminous, it emits only 
red rays, but as its temperature augments, 
orange, yellow, and green are successively added 
to the radiation, and when the platinum is so 
intensely heated as to emit white light, the 
decomposition of that light gives all the colours 
of the solar spectrum. 

Almost all the vapours which we have 
hitherto examined are transparent to light, while 
all of them are, in some degree, opaque to obscure 
rays. This proves the incompetence of the 
molecules of these vapours to vibrate in visual 
periods, and their competence to vibrate in the 
slower periods of the waves which fall beyond 
the red of the trum. Conceive then our pla- 
tinum spiral to be gradually raised from a state 
of obscure to a state of luminous heat ; the 
change would manifestly tend to produce discord 
between the radiating platinum and the mole- 
cules of our vapours ; and the higher we raise 
the temperature of our platinum, the more 
decided will be the discord. On @ priori grounds, 
then, we should infer that the raising of the tem- 
perature of the platinum spiral ought to augment 
the power of its rays to pass through our list of 
vapours. This conclusion is entirely verified by 
the experiments. (Pp. 423, 424.) 


Professor Tyndall indicates as follows the 
difference between the action of transparent 
and opaque objects upon the incident rays :— 

Supposing waves of any period to impinge 
upon an assemblage of molecules of any other 
period, it is, I think, physically certain that a 
tremor of greater or less intensity will be set up 
among the molecules ; but for the motion to 
accumulate, so as to produce sensible absorption, 
coincidence of period is necessary. Briefly 
defined, therefore, transparency is synonymous 
with discord, while opacity is synonymous with 
accord, between the periods of the waves of ether 
and those of the molecules of the body on which 
they impinge. (P. 423.) 


Amongst the various points of importance 
disclosed in these experiments on the passage 
of radiant heat through vapours, the most 
interesting single result, in its practical appli- 
cations, is the highabsorbent power of aqueous 
vapour for certain qualities of radiant heat ; 
particularly in its bearings upon meteorology 
and climate. Aqueous vapour allows the heat 
emitted from the sun to traverse it freely, 
but after the solar rays have been absorbed 
by the earth, the heat becomes altered in 
quality, and when it is again radiated forth 
it is of lower refrangibility ; the periods of 
its undulation become reduced in frequency, 
and, as thus radiated from the earth, it can 
no longer traverse a stratum of aqueous 
be oye without undergoing a very consider- 
able absorption. In an article like the 
present it is not possible, adequately, to 
develop this subject, but the following quo- 
tation may assist in giving some idea of the 
extentand importance of this action of aqueous 
vapour :— 

A freedom of escape, similar to that from 





bodies of vapour at great elevations, would 
occur at'the earth’s surface generally, were the 
aqueous vapour removed from the air above it ; 
for the body of the atmosphere is a practical 
vacuum as regards the transmission of radiant 
heat. The withdrawal of the sun from any 
region over which the atmosphere is dry, must 
be followed by quick refrigeration. ... The 
winters of Thibet are almost unendurable from 
the same cause. Witness how the isothermal 
lines dip from the north into Asia, in winter, as 
a proof of the low temperature of this region. 
Humboldt has dwelt upon the ‘‘frigorific 
power” of the central portions of this 
continent, and controverted the idea that it 
was to be explained by reference to 
the elevation; there being vast expanses of 
country not much above the sea level with an 
exceedingly low temperature. But not knowing 
the influences which we are now studying, Hum- 
boldt, I imagine, omitted one most important 
cause which contributed to the observed result. 
The absence of the sun at night causes power- 
ful refrigeration when the air is dry. The 
removal for a single summer night of the aqueous 
vapour from the atmosphere which covers 
England, would be attended by the destruction 
of every plant which a freezing temperature 
could kill. In Sahara, where ‘‘the soil is fire 
and the wind is flame,” the refrigeration at 
night is often painful to bear. Ice has been 
formed in this region at night. In Australia, 
also, the diurnal range of temperature is very 
great, amounting commonly to between 40° and 
50°.. In short, it may be safely predicted that 
wherever the air is dry, the daily ther- 
mometric range will be great. This, however, 
is quite different from saying that where the air 
is clear the thermometric range will be great. 
Great clearness to light is perfectly compatible 
with great opacity to heat ; the atmosphere may be 
charged with aqueous vapour while a deep blue 
sky is overhead ; and on such occasions the 
terrestrial radiation would, notwithstanding 
the ‘‘ clearness,” be intercepted. (Pp. 397, 398.) 
Regarding the earth as a source of heat, no 
doubt at least ten per cent. of its heat is intercepted 
within ten feet of the surface. This single fact 
suggests the enormous influence which this 
newly-developed property of aqueous vapour 
must have in the phenceidtn of meteorology. 
(P. 390.) 


In the appendix to the twelfth chapter of 
the work, the author gives an account of 
his experiments on luminous and obscure 
radiation, -in the form of a reprint of his 
paper on this subject from the Philosophical 
Magazine for November, 1864. In these 
researches, advantage was taken of the rela- 
tions of bisulphide of carbon and iodine 
to radiant heat and light. Liquid bisulphide 
of carbon is highly transparent to rays both 
of light and of heat. It has also the power 
of dissolving iodine freely, and of form- 
ing with it a deep violet - coloured 
solution. By increasing the quantity 
of iodine dissolved, the absorbent power 
of this solution upon light may be 
rendered sufficiently intense to cut off the 
whole of the luminous or visible rays, even 
when they proceed direct from the sun itself. 
This solution of iodine in the bisulphide, 
however, allows radiant heat to pass through 
it when enclosed in cells with rock-salt sides, 
with scarcely any sensible diminution. By 
means of a hollow lens of rock-salt, filled 
with this solution, Professor Tyndall 
succeeded in obtaining both from the sun 


and from the radiant heat developed by the | 


ignition of charcoal points in the electric 
lamp, a focus of invisible heat of sufficient 
intensity to kindle inflammable objects, such 
as paper and gunpowder ; and he has subse- 
quently even obtained an amount of heat so 
great as to render thin platinum red hot 
when placed in the focus. In this way he 
has demonstrated that it is possible to 
convert heat of low refrangibility into heat 


of high refrangibility ; not merely to alter | 


the rate of vibration by lowering its rapidity, 
but to inerease the frequency of vibration 
until heat becomes converted into light. 
The possibility of effecting this change, it is 
true, had been surmised by somg of his 
predecessors, owing to the effects obtained by 
introducing solid objects, such as a mass of 
lime, into a feebly luminous flame like that 
of the oxy-hydrogen jet, but the brilliant and 
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complete realization of the idea was reserved 
to Professor Tyndall. 

The reader who has followed us thus far 
will scarcely be satisfied without a further 
examination of Professor Tyndall’s work, 
which is, indeed, throughout remarkable for 
vigour and originality of thought, and for 
the perspicuity with which his ideas, even 
when of an abstruse nature, are conveyed. 

W. A. Mz 
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THE QUEEN’S ENGLISH. 


O. Novo Guia da Conversagao em Portuguez e 
Inglez. Por José da Fonseca e Pedro Carolino. 
Paris: V* J.-P. Ailland, Moulon, e C*. 


HIS volume is given to the world by the 
publishers to the Emperor of Brazil and 
the King of Portugal. Its object is to facili- 
tate the acquiring of English by Brazilians 
and Portuguese. The intention 1s a laudable 
one. We give the compilers of the volume 
full credit for earnestness. They lack, how- 
ever, one qualification, one which, unfortu- 
nately, is indispensable, that is, a slight ac- 
quaintance with the language they profess to 
teach. If other guides to conversation are 
written after the same fashion, we can well 
understand why it is that so many foreigners 
speak English as they do. It would be a 
sheer waste of space to criticize this volume. 
We can show that José da Fonseca and Pedro 
Carolino are entirely ignorant of our tongue 
withont entering into an argument. A few 
quotations will at once demonstrate the truth 
of our remarks and amuse our readers. We 
shall quote the preface to this volume: it is 
not long, and it will, in one sense, well repay 
perusal :— 

A choice of familiar Dialogues, clean of galli- 
cisms, and despoiled phrases, it was missing yet 
to studious portuguese and brazilian Youth; 
and also to persons of others nations, that 
wish to know the portuguese language. We 
sought all we may do, to correct that want, 
composing and divising the present little work 
in two parts. The first includes a greatest 
vocabulary proper names by alphabetical 
order; and the second fourty three Dialogues 
adapted to the usual precisions of the life. 
For that reason we did put, with a scrupu- 
lous exactness, a great variety own expressions 
to english and portuguese idioms; without to 
attach us selves (as make some others) almost at 
a literal translation; translation what only will 
be for to accustom the portuguese pupils, or- 
foreign, to speak very bad any of the mentioned 
idioms. We were increasing this second edition 
with a phraseology, in the first part, and some 
familiar letters, anecdotes, idiotisms, proverbs, 
and to second a coin’s index. 

The Works which we were confering for this 
labour, fond use us for nothing; but those what 
were publishing to Portugal, or out, they were 
almost all composed for some foreign, or for some 
national little acquamted in the spirit of both 
languages. It was resulting from that coreless- 
ness to rest these Works fill of imperfections, 
and anomalies of style; in spite of the infinite 
typographical faults which some times, invert 
the sense of the periods. It increase not to 
contain any of those Works the figured pronun- 
ciation of the english words, nor the prosodical 
accent in the portuguese: indispensable object 
when we wish to speak the english and portu- 
guese languages correctly. 

We expect then, who the little book (for the 
care what we wrote him, and for her typgraphi- 
cal correction) that may be worth the acceptation 
of the studious persons, and especialy of the 
Youth, at which we dedicate him particularly. 


Judging from the choice English of the 
preface, it is easy to anticipate the character 
of the contents. The Brazilian and Portu- 
guese ‘* Youth at which” this book is dedicated 
will find that familiar dialogues, although 
** clean of gallicisms and despoiled phrases,” 
may yet be of little service to them in learn- 
ing English. The dialogues provide for nearly 
every emergency, excepting only when it is 
necessary to make oneself understood. At 
no time is it more important to express our 
meaning clearly than when we are ill, and are 
informing a medical man of our symptoms. 
Here is the dialogue to be used ‘‘ For to visit 
a sick” :— 

How have you passed the night ? 

Very bad. I have not sleeped ; i have had the 





























fever during all night. I fell some pain every 
where body. 

Live me see your tongue. 
the heart ? 

Yes, sir, sometimes. 

Are you altered ? 

Yes, i have thursty often. 

Let me feel your pulse. 

It is some fever. 

Do you think my illness dangerous ? 

Your stat have nothing from troublesome. 

It must to send to the apothecary, i go to write 
the prescription. 

What is composed the medicine what i have 
to take ? 

Rhubarb, and tartar cream, &c. 

You shall take a spoonful of this potion hour 
by hour. 

It must to diet one’s self to day. 

What i may to eat ? 

You can take a broth. 

Can i to get up my self ? 

Yes, during an hour or two. 

Let me have another thing to do ? 

Take care to hold you warmely, and in two or 
three days you shall be cured. 


In this volume there is plenty more of the 
same kind, but we have quoted as much as 
is needful for the amusement of our readers. 
In the Exhibition of 1862 some foreigners 
distributed circulars which were nearly as 
great curiosities in their way as the foregoing 
extracts. Examples taken from two of them, 
the one being the production of an Italian, 
the other of a German, will prove that it is 
not the Portuguese who have the monopoly 
of murdering the Queen’s English. An Italian, 
having discovered one of those marvel- 
lous waters which render ladies ‘* beautiful 
for ever,” tells his own story thus :— 

This admirable invention, for its abundant 
hygeian prerogatives, is excellent for washing 
one’s self by putting some drops into pure water, 
which turns immediately to a milky colour, pre- 
serving the odour: it takes out spots of epider- 
mis, takes away wrinkles, and renders the skin 
very bright and smooth: it preserves the teeth, 
i presece the most acute toothache, and gives to 
the breath a balmy smell: it is most useful also 
for purifying infectious air, and keeping off fevers 
in unhealthy climates: it gives strength to the 
body by putting one or two phials into water 
prepared for a bath; heals small wounds, takes 
away pimples from the skin, stings of insects, 
and is a most efficacious remedy for scalds and 
burns. It is necessary to remember also, that 
the external characteristic signs of this liquid, 
are of a reddish colour, of a rare clearness, and 
of a delicate fragrance, altogether unlike any 
other preparation of aroma of flowers. These 
prized qualities awoke in the purchasers a desire 
to be able to sprinkle it upon their linen, but 
found that they could not do so without staining 
them. The inventor then considering himself 
able to render the cosmetic useful also for that 
purpose, devoted himself again to a new experi- 
ment, by which he succeeded to overturn the 
power of the colouring ingredients so as to extract 
a white Felsina Water, little inferior to the other. 

What other nations miss by hastiness the 
Germans attain by patient labour. Thus 
when they go wrong they go even farther 
wrong than less solid thinkers. In giving an 
example of the mode in which English has 
been written by Germans, we are perplexed 
by this difficulty. The most extraordinary 
specimen of English we ever read was con- 
tained in a circular describing an apparatus 
which a medical journal might describe, but 
which even a medical journal would treat 
with greater reticence than the German 
exhibitor. Here is an extract from one, 
however, which has a special value at the 
present time, when burglars are breaking 
open the most elaborate safes. The docu- 
ment from which we quote 

Was enclosed in the safes, during the ap- 
provement in fire, which is discrived on other 
side, like proves this stamp. The fireproofs made 
with our iron safes in a furnace of the manu- 
factory of porcelain, markes alone the exact 
statement by the degrees of ardour, which was 
attained in the interior and exterior of the sames. 

Our safes, constructed in the manner of the 
door and window of this here exposed room sicur 
in fire, were during 3 hours in the ardour of dis- 
solving silver, and contained this paper. 

A persistance like that was never attained and 
we invite all manufactorers of safes, to exhibit a 
likely product, from an official proof! 


Have you pain to 
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*“ NURSES WANTED.” 


N an interesting article in the April number 
of The Cornhill Magazine, we are informed 
that :— 

There is a vocation for women almost entirely 
neglected in this country ; an occupation com- 
bining the advantages which Adam Smith repre- 
sents as alternatives—of social repute and 
poems? profit; an employment undisturbed 

y any jealousy of men, congenial with all the 
best imstincts of women, universally honoured, 
and better paid than any other woman’s work, 
except, as has been said, that of queens and of 
actresses! Yet those who must know tell us 
that so it is ; and the very few who at all appre- 
hend the magnitude of the interest to our 
countrymen, ask what can be the meaning of 
such an apathy as the women of England are 
showing in regard to such an opportunity as was 
never offered to them before. The occupation is 
nursing. 


If, indeed, it is really true that a highly-paid 
profession, standing high in public esteem, 
and agreeable to those who exercise it, can 
find no recruits, while those who could exercise 
it are starving or thrusting one another aside 
in poor and humble occupations, we may 
well ask, with the writer in The Cornhill 
Magazine, ‘* What can it mean ?” 

Before, however, agreeing with this writer 
that the case is ‘‘ as astonishing as it is pain- 
ful,” it may be worth while to try whether 
the application of the same rules by which 
we judge the conduct of men may not explain 
women’s motives in the affairs of life. The 
method will at least have the merit of novelty; 
perhaps, also, it may have the higher merit 
of being in accordance with modern ideas 
of science, and of the universality of law. 
It will be no small confirmation of this, in 
the instance of the laws of political economy, 
as well as an additional argument for per- 
sistence in the practical application of them 
if we find that one-half of mankind is go- 
verned by the same inducements and acts 
upon the same motives as the other half. 

Now, in the passage we have just quoted, 
there occurs a sentence over which we cannot 
but pause. ‘There is in this country, says 
the writer in The Cornhill, an employment 
for women, ‘‘ undisturbed by any jealousy 
of men.” This looks ominous. Can it be 
worth disturbing? Men, who invade the 
milliner’s shop with as much eagerness as the 
kitchen ; men, who sew, and spin, and weave ; 
men, who dress women’s hair and teach little 
girls to play the piano; men who have never 
yet seemed to think any occupation too easy 
or too effeminate, if only it is agreeable and 
well-paid—why should they leave this one 
undisturbed ? ‘* Because it is peculiarly con- 
genial to feminine instincts,” we are told, 
although apparently not quite so pleasant to 
men. And then, by a singular coincidence, 
it appears that women also insist on leaving 
it undisturbed! The case is altogether re- 
markable, unless, indeed, it calls to mind the 
negro observation that ‘‘ Cesar and Pompey 
are berry much alike—’specially Pompey.” 

Nursing, we are told, is congenial to the 
best instincts of women. Probably it is. 
And perhaps to men’s best instincts too. So 
is all self-sacrifice. But are women in general 
desirous of devoting their lives to their best 
instincts ? When father or mother, or brother 
or sister, or husband or child, are in danger 
of death, most women who cannot afford to 
pay a troop of servants, and some who can, 
will nurse, with devoted affection those whom 
they love, and, by the aid of mother-wit and 
an ardent desire to succeed, will often do as 
much as, and sometimes much more than, 
any paid nurse can do. Instances have also 
been known, on exploring expeditions and 
other occasions, when no tolerably competent 
women could be got to do the work, when 
men have nursed theif companions very 
kindly and well, and have undergone weeks 
and months of disagreeable and laborious 
work (not congenial to their best instincts /) 
rather than let their friends die of neglect. 
This points to the conclusion that self- 














_ surgeon is one which holds out the promise 





uires the whole life to be in sadness 
and anxiety, in the contemplation of suffering 
and ce a uman nature is 
mortal—in a gene unavailing struggle 
with imevitebie fate. Shall we ask with 
astonishment why women are equally slow in 
presenting themselves for this same occn- 
pation? The law of parsimony, of which 
potongnas make so much use, will help us 
rere. One cause is sufficient to explain both 
phenomena, and we need not seek for any 
other. To say that women are governed by 
different motives to men, and then to refuse 
to accept a sufficient explanation of their 
conduct, because it is the same that accounts 
for men’s like conduct in a like case, is to 
argue in a circle, if indeed it can be dignified 
with the name of argument at all. 

The writer in The Cornhill Magazine thinks, 
however, that the profession of nurse may 
fairly be compared, both in its disadvantages 
and its inducements, to that of surgeon:— ' 


As to the distastefulness of the office, the same 
thing is true, in a far more forcible way, of the 


geon: yet we have surgeons 


profession of sur 
enough, and always shall have. Some of us may 


feel or fancy that we had rather sweep a crossing 
than have to operate on the human frame as 
surgeons must; and if so, we have only to avoid 
that profession. It would be folly to go further, 
and wonder that we have surgeons enough, while 
the fact is before our eyes that surgeons have a 
pride and pleasure in their oceupation—a pride 
and pleasure always increasing, long after the 
first trials of nerve have been forgotten, and the 
very sense of them lost. 


It is doubtful how many men would prefer 
the profession of surgeon to that of crossing- 
sweeper if the relative chances of remunera- 
tion in money and public honour were re- 
versed. We have carefully sought through 
the article for any clear statement of the 
highest pay a professional nurse may hope to 
obtain. We are told that the lowest pay re- 
ceived by the hospital nurses who have been 
trained by the Nightingale Fund is 20/. a- 
year. The highest is nowhere stated ; we can 
only guess at it from the statement that 
‘¢ India and the Colonies would afford a career 
of honour and profit,” and that at Sydney a 
nurse may get 20/1. a-month. This last, the 
highest sum anywhere indicated, would 
amount to 2401. a-year for a nurse in con- 
stant employment, and would, in that case, 
be in addition to board and lodging. It 
would, however, also in that case be incon- 
sistent with her having a home of her own, 
or being married. We confess to doubtin 
whether the profession of surgeon woul 
be well filled if the prospects it held out 
amounted to only the double of this. It 
seems that the highest income which a nurse 
may hope to obtain amounts to only a little 
less than the lowest on which a surgeon may 
starve. And yet this is by no means the 
most important difference that exists between 
the two professions. 

It has long been observed that it is the 
prizes of a profession that attract to it, rather 
than the average level of reward it promises. 
A popular journal is even now constantly 
lamenting that we can no longer expect edu- 
cated men to enter the Church as a profession, 
and that it is vain to raise the average in- 
comes cf the lower clergy to some 300/. or 
5001. a-year, if at the same time the thousands 
of the bishops are pared away. Yet a bishop, 
at the lowest, is a peer, and has influence and 
patronage in his hands which may in some 
degree compensate for his beggarly income of 
5,0001. or 10,0001. a-year. Now, although 


| there may be some utterly unsuccessful sur- 


geons who do not earn more than the most 
successful nurses, yet the profession of a 


of some prizes good enough in their way. A 
man who has distinguished himself, besides 
earning three or four times as many thousands 
as a nurse can earn hundreds, often receives 
a public acknowledgment of bis services to 
humanity in the form of a baronetcy. This 
is a high gratification to many of our title- 


sacrifice is congenial to the best instincts of | loving countrymen, and would be to our 


both sexes, and to their best instincts only. 
But men are not jealous of a pursuit which 
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countrywomen too; so that the mere chance 
of a feminine form of it would certainly 
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induce hundreds to enrol themselves among 

fessional nurses. The name of Lady 

orence Nightingale, even without the know- 
ledge that that lady’s professional income 
amounted to some 10,000/. a-year, would 
bring forward crowds of candidates at every 
training hospital in England, even though 
nurses in general only gained their 10/. or 
201. a-year. 

The occupations of domestic servant, mil- 
liner, governess, are not without their 
chances of social success. Those who enter 
into these may fairly and legitimately flirt 
and look about them for a husband, may 
marry very well, and, as the wives of pros- 
perous tradesmen, and sometimes of gentle- 
men, may become the objects of emulation 
to their less successful compeers. The nurse 
has little chance of all this. She may, it is 
true, begin life with 10/. a-year instead of 51., 
like a humble servant-maid, but the servant- 
maid may rise to be cook or ladies’-maid, 
may marry the butler or one of the trades- 
men, set up an hotel or a shop, and end life 
as Mrs. Jones, of Holly Lodge, with her 
carriage and her footman, ‘‘and everything 
comfortable about her.” Now, supposing 
even that any woman who could and would 
bear the sad, serious life of a nurse were 
capable of entering into it with a view to her 
chances of getting married and using it for 
the purposes of flirtation, the chances would 
still be less in that than in any other occupa- 
tion. In almost all the other oceupations of 
women, a good marriage is the prize the hope 
of which induces them to enter into the career 
and compete for the insufficient pay they 
receive. If we really desire to see women 
enter in numbers into the useful and honour- 
able, but melancholy and ill-paid, profession 
of nurse, we must give to nurses, as we give 
to surgeons, some public recognition of their 
services. It would be as repugnant to public 
morality and the public interest if nurses 
were to look out for husbands among the re- 
lations of their patients, as it would be if 
medical men trusted to marrying’ the rich 
widows and heiresses of theirs. And the 
majority of women will, as little as men, 
enter with eagerness into a career which pro- 
mises all blanks and no prizes, however high 
may be its moral excellence. Human nature 

ill act on its best instincts on great occa- 
sions, but cannot be kept for ever on the 
stretch, and must be governed in ordinary 
life by the hope of some reward for its exer- 
tions. If we are determined to refuse women 
all reward and all honour for their services, 
and yet would utilize their energies, we must, 
as the Catholic Church does, bid them turn 
their ambition to a better world, where there 
is no distinction of sex. H. T. 








A FEMALE EVANGELIST. 


ETTY SORREL was a greater favourite with 
the readers of ‘‘ Adam Bede” than Dinah 
Morris. It was said by many that a woman 
who acted as the latter did, forgot her position 
if she did not disgrace her sex. Why a woman 
should not do as she pleases, so long as she does 
not injure her neighbours or herself, we are un- 
able to understand! Why it should be held 
that preaching is more unladylike than flirting, 
is beyond our comprehension! A great deal 
may be said against both ; but, commen the 
one is not more wicked than the other. In the 
breasts of some very worthy people, the fact 
that Mrs. Thistlethwayte, a lady of wealth 
and position, has recently been preaching in 
various parts of the metropolis, may excite 
apprehensions for the stability of all human 
ents. For our own part, we see no 
objection to lay-men or women endeavouring to 
impress on the minds of others the truths 
which they themselves believe essential to their 
eternal happiness. We may not agree with all 
or any of the doctrines propounded with great 
natural eloquence by Mrs. Thistlethwayte. Her 
views we may regard as fundamentally unsound. 
We may even consider that her energies are ex- 
pended in vain. But of the sincerity of her con- 
victions we have no doubt. Her boldness in 
braving the world’s ridicule, solely that she may 
ped after her own fashion, we heartily 


The tone of her preac is in 
marked contrast with that of other lay preachers, 
and of nearly all Dissenters, It is the Gospel of 





peace which she proclaims, endeavouring to per- 
suade sinners to repent, in place of threatening 
them with damnation. 

The difficulties she has to overcome are 
very numerous, the least of these being public 
apathy, the greatest, public credulity. The 

ddy public is only too ready, firstly, to 
be converted by a lady ; and secondly, 
to worship her as a saint. Joanna Southcote 
is an instance of this which will occur to every 
reader.» There is another which is equally .to 
the point, “er less known. A few years 
ago, a lady holding a high place in society de- 
voted herself, as Mrs. Thistlethwayte now 
does, to the saving of souls. She held, how- 
ever, that the only way in which sin could be 
wiped out was by means of adult baptism. 
One day she proposed to work a miracle. 
She told everyone that her faith was so 
strong that, like our Saviour, she could walk 
on the water. The experiment was made,_ but 
she instantly sank, and had to be fished up. 
Notwithstanding this failure, the lady in ques- 
tion prosecuted Thee task, and both retained her 
adherents and gained new converts. 

Her very earnestness may betray Mrs. Thistle- 
thwayte into a similar blunder. Be that as it 
may, and regarding her solely as a well-meaning 
and self-sacrificing lady, we think that her con- 
duct, if it does not merit the imitation of others, 
ought not to be sneered at by any one. All true 
service deservesrecognition. Mrs. Thistlethwayte 
certainly means well, and may possibly do some 
good. Hence we applaud her efforts, though 
unable to approve of all her projects, or coincide 
with any of her views. 








The Hunting Grounds of the Old World. By 
H. A. L. (‘*The Old Shekarry”), Third Edition. 
(Longmans. )—Life in Normandy. Third Edition. 
(Edmonston & Douglas.)—Both of the above 
volumes deserve the heartiest recommendation 
we can give them. In the eyes of many the 
mere fact of third editions having been 
called for will be a sufficient testimony as to 
their value. We do not think it is generally 
known that ‘‘ Life in Normandy ” has been em- 
eves for other purposes than to be read solely 
or amusement. We know cases of gentlemen 
whose fondness for good dinners is greater than 
their capacity for enjoying them, perusing certain 
chapters of that work in order to whet their appe- 
tites. We understand that the result is unenally 
satisfactory. Certainly, it is as novel as it is 
pleasing to be able to obtain an appetite for a 
meal by the perusal of an instructive and de- 
lightful book. 

A Visit to the Cities and Camps of the Con- 
JSederate States. By Fitzgerald Ross. (William 
Blackwood & Sons, )—The interest of this volume 
is gone. It is lively and entertaining, and con- 
tains several curious facts about the condition of 
the Confederate States before the victories of 
Sherman and Grant, and the surrender of Lee 
and Johnstone, and the flight of Jefferson Davis, 
had caused the very name of the ‘‘ Confederate 
States” to be a misnomer. Captain Ross 
evidently expected that the war would be more 

rotracted, and the result less favourable to the 
ederals, 

Lacon in Council. By J. F. Boyes. (Bell & 
Daldy.)—In his preface, Mr. Boyes tells us this 
‘* book is, in fact, a medley of maxims, similes, 
rae epigrams, concetti, and opinions generally 

cked by evidence.” He generally takes as a 
text a sentence or passage from the writings of a 
distinguished author, and comments on it. At 
times he is very sensible ; at others quite the 
reverse. An example of both will illustrate our 
meaning. Quoting the following line from 
Rousard, ‘‘Penser, et cent fois penser une pensée 
méme,” he goes on to remark: ‘‘One would 
think this were the prophecy of his countryman, 
Rochefoucauld. Take away his theory of uni- 
versal selfishness, and his plagiarisms from Tacitus 
and others, and what remains to Rochefoucauld? 
Perhaps twenty or thirty sound aphorisms.” 
Now, take away from any man his r arm and 
whatever is not wholly his own, and what 
remains? Quoting from Lord Auckland's diary 
the following: ‘‘ At the Royal table (in Spain) 
a dish of conserves is always placed at one corner 
of the table to attract the flies,” he remarks : 
‘* There are many tables where it might not be 
bad economy,to give up tout de bon one character 
to be devoured by the gossips, to prevent fifty 
other characters from being fly-blown.” In 
short, the volume is one wherein nearly every 


one will find something worth reading. 











ub- 
ited 


We have received the Imic Review, 
lished by Hardwicke, of Piccadilly, and 
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by Messrs. Laurence and Windsor. This number 
opens with a survey of ge gg surgery at 
home and abroad, in which the writer endea- 
vours to justify the predominance which the 
Review has given to German s . Thisis 
followed by an article by Dr. Lawson on the ‘‘Ac- 
commodation-power of the Kye.” Dr. Lawson, 
after explaining the various views which have 
been put forward to account for the rapid adap- 
tation of the eye to near and distant vision, 
states that his opinion is different from that 
generally held. e does not think that the 
adaptation is only produced by varying the con- 
vexity of the crystalline lens, but he refers the 
phenomena, if we rightly understand him, to a 
greater or less curvature of the cornea and the 
aqueous humour, replying to objections which 
may be urged against this view. In our scien- 
tific notes we quote the results obtained by a 
German observer, which appear to support Dr. 
Lawson’s theory. The eview contains other 
original articles on opthalmic surgery, and a 
large amount of miscellaneous information on 
the science chiefly gleaned from foreign medical 
journals, 





Christendom’s Divisions. Being a Ele 
Sketch of the Divisions of the Christian Family 
in East and West. By Edmund 8. Ffoulkes. 
(Longman & Co. Pp. 258.)—Our author begins 
with the Jews, and touches on all the salient points 
of the Church and her history, showing the rise 
of this policy or custom, and the decline of that ; 
the growing relations between one city and 
another, ripening and then decaying ; the here- 
sies of one age, the corruptions of another, and 
the reforms of a third ; the relapsings and rally- 
ings of Christendom, East and West—Catholic, 
Protestant, and Greek. ‘‘The moral of my 
book,” says our author in his preface—which, 
by the bye, is dated ‘‘ Feast of the Conversion of 
S. Paul, 1865”—‘‘ will be, that there have been 
secret misgivings in the mind of Christendom 
that all was not right, ever since its divisions 
commenced : and who that reflects upon them 
can think them unfounded? There is little in 
the attitude of Christians towards each other 
which any one of us can be proud of ; and there 
is a vast deal, surely, which all who love Christ 
and His holy religion must feel it to be their 
duty to take to heart, and labour to do all in 
their power to remedy! Here, then, is my mite 
towards it—‘ Doctor Gentium, ora pro nobis.’ ” 





Israel in the Wilderness ; or, Gleanings from 
the Scenes of the Wanderings. With an Essay on 
the True Date of Korah’s Rebellion. By the Rev. 
C. Forster, B.D. (Bentley. Pp. 308.)—The long 
introduction to this volume, forty-five pages, is 
devoted to combating Professor Beer’s theory of 
the comparatively modern age of the inscriptions 
on Mount Sinai and its neighbourhood. Mr. 
Forster regards these Sinaitic records as of en- 
tirely Israelite authorship, and he believes he has 
fully unfolded and illustrated the fact in his re- 
cently-published work of ‘‘ Sinai Photographed.” 
The great bulk of the volume, which is argely 
illustrated with hieroglyphics and their decipher- 
ment, ‘‘ elucidates, not for Biblical scholars 
alone, but for general readers, the scenes of the 
wanderings.” These wanderings are regarded 
from the strictly orthodox point of view. 
Mr. Forster lapses occasionally from the argumen- 
tative into the combative tone. 





The Ibis: a Quarterly Journal of Ornithology. 
Edited by Alfred Newton, M.A., F.L.8., F.Z.5. 
New Series, Vol. i., Nos. land 2. (Van Voorst.) 
—The lovers of birds here possess a journal 
devoted to their favourite subject, which can 
hardly be surpassed in usefulness and beauty. 
The first series of this periodical was edited by 
Dr. Sclater, and consists of six handsome and 
finely-illustrated volumes, which should be in 
the library of every ornithologist ; and, if we may 
judge by the two numbers for the present year, 
it seems likely that its a will be fully 
sustained by the present editor. ? 

Several articles of very great interest occur in 
these numbers. Mr. Edward Newton gives an 
account of a visit to the Island of ez, 
and tells us how he found some bones of the 
Dodo in one of the caves, although he had time 
only to run in and out again, the party he was 
with having to return while the tide served. 
Surely, now, when so much interest is felt in 


| extinct animals, funds could be raised for the 





exploration of these caves, and of any others that 
may exist in the Mauritius or Bourbon. Mr. 
Tristram, so well known for his travels in Pales- 
tine, contributes a most attractive and instruc- 
tive paper on the birds of that country; preceded 
by a sketch of its physical geography, and of the 
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curious affinities of the fishes of the Sea of 
- Galilee with those of the rivers and lakes of 
Central Africa. Mr. Tristram’s enthusiasm and 
good taste make all that he writes delightful 
reading. Mr. Osbert Salvin gives an account of 
the extraordinary bell-bird of Costa Rica, and of 
the sea-birds and waders of the Pacific Coast of 
Guatemala.. Dr. Coues, of the United States 
Army, writes on the birds of the new territory 
of Arizona, in the Rocky Mountains; while the 
editor gives the ornithological results of his late 
journey to Spitzbergen. Besides these well- 
varied subjects, there are the first two of a series 
of papers on the distribution of British birds, 
treated after the manner of Mr. Watson's 
** Cybele Britannica,” and illustrated by a 
coloured map; some interesting contributions to 
the natural history of the Cuckoo and the great 
Bustard, and other papers on technical ornitho- 
logy. These are illustrated by three coloured 
eS of birds in each number, the figures drawn 
y Wolf in his inimitable manner. 

A most important and valuable feature of this 
publication remains to be noticed. It is a 
complete record of ornithological publications in 
all parts of the world, with notes and criticisms, 
pert s when necessary, abstracts of the contents. 
‘To this succeeds correspondence from ornitholo- 
gists at home and abroad, and information as to 
works projected and the progress of collectors. 
When we add that the paper, printing, and 
general getting up are in the very best style, we 
trust we have said enough to induce all interested 
in birds to take in a periodical from which they 
will derive so much instruction and entertain- 
ment, and one which we feel sure must entail a 
considerable pecuniary loss on the gentlemen 
who support it. 





Stammering and Stuttering, their Nature and 
Treatment. By James Hunt, Ph.D., &. 6th 
Edition. (Longman & Co).—It seems remark- 
able that there should exist stammerers and 
stutterers enough to enable this excellent work 
to reach a sixth edition. There are, however, 
more suffering under this double-edged afflic- 
tion, paining him who speaks and him who 
hears, than one would imagine; the author 
believes that the numbers of those having an 
impediment in their speech approach 3 in every 
1,000, and, strangely enough, itisthe male sex that 
are by far the greater sufferers. Estimated from 
the sale of the book, these numbers appear pos- 
sible. In the first edition, Dr. Hunt stated that 
defective speech was the result of civilization. 
We now notice he publishes a letter from a 
physician resident in Africa, who asserts that 
stammering is very common among the negro 
race. We wish that Dr. Hunt had, by fewer 
quotations, allowed himself more room for details 
of his treatment as applied to special cases ; 
nevertheless, the book will certaimly be read 
with profit by every stutterer, negroes among 
the number. 





MEDICAL BOOKS. 

Acupressure ; a New Method of Arresting Sur- 
vical Hemorrhage, and of Accelerating the Heal- 
ing of Wounds. By James Y. Simpson, M.D., 
F.R.S.E. (Edinburgh : A. and C, Black. )—This 
‘is a book expounding a new method of surgery 
‘which wants no words of ours to concent 1 
seeing that it is already in full operation, not 
only in our Northern medical schools, but in 
America, Australia, and Asia, and that in fifty 
months acupressure has spread more than the 
ligature did in fifty years. Nor is this the 
pamphlet which Dr. Syme with injudicious 
fingers tore up before his class, but a goodly 
volume of some 580 pages, which make up in 
facts what they lack in arrangement. From the 
time of Celsus downwards hcemorrhage has been 
the surgeon’s bugbear. It is fearful to think of 
the number of lives which amputation would 
have saved, had the fear of hemorrhage not pre- 
vented the operation. Up to the present time 
the methods employed to prevent the loss of blood 
have been cauterization and deligation. The 
former speaks for itself, the latter is the ‘ phy- 
sical constriction and obstruction of the canals 
of the divided arteries by tying with sufficient 
tightness a thread ligature round them, imme- 
diately above their open extremities.’ Acupres- 
sure is a third remedy, described in the k 
before us. It consists of the artificial arrestment 
of the hemorrhage from cut or wounded arteries 
by the pressure of a metallic needle or pin passed 
across their mouths or tubes. After describing 
the three methods by which he has found that 
this remedy may preferably be applied, he not 
peg Fase before us cases in which the success 
of hi — a fully proved, but a yoo ae 
monograph on hemorrhage surgery in gene 
dealing with the subject in its broadest possible 





aspect and in the most masterly manner. His 
book, as well as his method, is an acknowledged 
gain to his profession, and we would willingly 
notice it at greater length did our space permit. 


Lectures on Public Health, delivered at the 
Royal College of Surgeons, Dublin. By E. D. 
Mapother, M.D. Illustrated by twenty wood- 
cuts. (Dublin: Fannin & Co. ndon : 
Hardwicke.)—-We have rarely seen so many 
facts in which we are all of us interested com- 

ressed into such a small space as is occupied 

y the 276 pages of this little work. Nor is 
the arrangement of them less satisfactory. Air, 
water, food, their uses and abuses, occupy some 
127 pages ; and the chapter on water is especially 
valuable, as in it are most of Dr. Dundas 
Thompson’s results and the London cholera 
teachings fully dwelt upon. The advantages of 
cold baths and exercise, and especially horse 
exercise, are pointed by Frederick the Great’s 
dictum, that ‘ When I consider the physical 
standard of man, it appears to me that nature 
had formed us rather to be postilions than 
sedentary men of letters;’ while our author 
evidently looks with envious eye upon our 
Volunteer movement, ‘ which it appears must 
be, on account of our reputed pugnacity, denied 
us’ (the lectures were delivered in Ireland). 
Nor has Dr. Cobbold’s ‘outcome,’ prevented 
Dr. Mapother upholding the poe AE of our 
athletes training on nearly raw meat. ‘Sanitary 
Architecture,’ ‘ The Influences of Soiland Climate 
on Disease,’ ‘ Prevention of Zymotic and Constitu- 
tional Diseases,’ and ‘ The Vital Statistics of Ire- 
land,’ are the titles of the concluding lectures. 
The book cannot be too widely cel. and we 
trust Dr. Mapother’s audience will be increased 
a hundred-fold by its means. 








The Senses and the Intellect. By Alexander 
Bain. Second Edition. (London: Longmans. 
1864. )—It says something for the attention paid 
to psychological studies in England, that Mr. 
Bain’s first volume has reached a second edition. 
The great sensationalist reaffirms all his main 
positions, endeavouring only to better their ex- 
pression. ‘Thus he has expanded his definition 
of mind, has treated more at length the instinc- 
tive foundations of volition—one of the most 
valuable portions of his work, as bringing into 
juster prominence the part played by the physio- 
logical tendencies to action developed within 
the bodily frame—and has sought further to 
illustrate sympathy by reference to the physical 
seat of revived impressions. The analysis of 
the intellectual processes has been carried one 
step further by the resolution of contrast as an 
associative principle into the reproductive aspect 
of discrimination or relativity. The origin of 
our notions of time and space has been more 
minutely treated; and lastly, the ‘great 
metaphysical problem of the external world’ 
has received. a further handling. We con- 
fess that Mr. Bain’s treatment of this last 
question has ever seemed to us very interesting, 
and we think it deserves a greater prominence 
than he has given te it. We should like to see 
where it woul lead him, and whether an explicit 
understanding on this point would not show him 
to stand altogether on the spiritualist side. Our 
readers are probably aware that he allows no 
‘ independent’ existence to the ‘agg world, 
and affirms its externality to be ‘ figurative’ 
without mind, no world. The object or external 
is the part of mind common to all, remaining 


| permanent, while that which is proper to the indi- 


vidual passes. ‘My object-consciousnessisas much 
a part of my being, as my subject-consciousness is. 
Only, when I am gone, other beings will sustain 
and keep alive the object part of my conscious- 
ness, while the subject part is in abeyance. The 
object is the perennial, the common to all ; the 
subject is the fluctuating, the special to each.’ 
Therefore, when all our faculties, experience, 
knowledge, are traced so ingeniously, and with so 
elaborate an analysis to physical elements, we are 
really by no means reduced (as seems to be the 
rocess) to offshoots and products of ‘matter.’ 
vot so. Itis the universal element of ‘mind,’ 
moulding, developing, becoming the individual. 
If not so, we should be glad to hear Mr. Bain 
say how it is, at any rate while waiting for 
further light upon this point, we are able heartily 
to enjoy the admirable skill (demanding now no 
tribute from us) with which the physical rela- 
tions of sensation and instinct are traced out, 
and the vigorous analysis of the intellectual 
processes with which the volume concludes. The 
description be’ the oy yp istics of inventive 
and analyti ius ever appeared to us 
admirable + canelite the recognition of the 
‘stroke of identification’ of things really similar 
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th apparently unlike, and the insensibility 
to other and arom hn fe Nee of the objects in- 
volved. In blishing the volume, we perceive 
that Mr. Bain has in many instances i 

with his physiological descriptions the results of 
the most recent scientific research. 





Miscellaneous Observations on the Blood. By 
John Davy, M.D., F.R.S.L. and E., &c.—These 
observations are given in six sections : 1. On the 
action of water on the red corpuscles of the 
blood. 2. The ¢ which take place in the 
blood when excluded from the air. These are 
much the same as when blood is exposed to the 
air. 3. The action of the air-pump on the blood, 
Least air was obtained from the blood of the 
common fowl ; more from that of animals killed 
after feeding than after fasting ; more from venous 
than arterial blood; more from serum of the 
blood. 4. Effects fof a low temperature on the 
blood. The freezing of blood does not preserve 
it from change of composition. 5. The action of 
ammonia on the blood. The coagulation of the 
blood is in no wise owing to the escape of the 
volatile alkali. 6. The coagulation of the blood. 
The author thinks that Professor Lister's h 
thesis is not sufficiently founded on fact, and that 
the — cause of the change is still to be dis- 
covered. 


Beneficence in Disease: Being an Introd 
Address delivered at the Opening of St. Mary's 
Hospital Medical School. By h Toynbee, 
F.R.S. (Churchill.)-—-An admirable lecture, 

inting out how nature tries to relieve a general 
inju y means of a chronic local affection, 
and that it is the duty of all medical men to 
seek to ascertain what nature is endeavouring 
to accomplish by the so-called diseased pro- 
cesses, and what local or general injury she is at- 
tempting to overcome. The moral of the lecture 
is as follows :— 


Instead of regarding disease as a scourge from the 
Creator, which we can therefore scarcely hope to abate 
or end, let us confidently trust, that as each succeeding 
generation of mankind learns better how to live, how to 
gain from life an increased amount of good with less en- 
countering of injury, disease will become less necessary, 
its sorrowful presence will diminish, and a much larger 
share of happiness will be the inheritance of mankind, 
even in this world. 








The Laryngoscope. Directions for its Use, de. 
Two Lectures delivered at the Royal College of 
Physicians. By G. Johnson, M.D. (Hardwicke.) 
—This a et consists of a reprint, in a very 
convenient form, of the two lectures as reported 
in the Lancet, and it could scarcely have been 
possible to choose more interesting subject- 
matter, or to arrange it in a better form than 
that in which it is here presented tous. Dr. 
Johnson is frank as well as learned, and not only 
must we hail, as a world-wide blessing, the in- 
troduction of this instrument, which already has 
been the means of saving so many lives, but we 
must be thankful that our practitioners—that is, 
if they will only take Dr. Johnson’s advice—will 
not be likely to abuse its usefulness. 





Skin Diseases: their Description, Pa ”, 
Diagnosis, and Treatment. With a copious For- 
mulary. By Tilbury Fox, M.D. London, &c. 
(London: Hardwicke.)—As a field of patho- 
logy, there are perhaps few regions of the 
body equal to the skin. The maladies to which 
it is subject are legion, and their variety im- 
mense, answering to the manifold structures 
which enter into its composition. In no other 
region, also, can remedial means be so freely op 

lied and so fairly tested as on the skin. It 
loves a very paradise for doctors. We do not 
wonder, therefore, at the multitude of works 
which issue from the press in relation to skin 
diseases and their treatment, of which Dr. Fox's 
is certainly a favourable specimen. It gives a 
summary of British and Continental views ; yet 
is by no means a mere compilation—the marks of 
an observant eye and pape hand are 
visible throughout. Withthe animals and plants 
which take root in or browse upon our poor in- 
tegument, Dr. Fox is icularly athome. We 
heartily wish him and his com success in 
his attempt to exterminate them all. Sufficiently 
good living and cleanliness appear to be the 
great preventive specifics, and these—however 
we may look askance at the formidable array of 
formulas ready to be launched against the unfor- 
tunate patients—must command universal appro- 
bation. When it comes to mutton chops and 
baths versus pitch and potash, not to speak of 
more awful ing names, we say mutton 
chops for ever, and any amount of soap and 


water. 
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OBITUARY. 


JOHN GEORGE PHILLIMORE, Q.C. 


O undertake an important historical work 
would seem to be attended with fatal conse- 
quences. Fox, Mackintosh, and Macaulay were 
all struck down before the ‘‘ Histories of Eng- 
land” on which they were engaged had been 
nearly completed. To these honoured names we 
must now add that of one whose qualifications 
were nearly as great as those of any of them, but 
whose performances have not attracted the 
attention excited by the achievements of each of 
them, the name of John George Phillimore. The 
instalment we have of his history is of a character 
to make us desire to see it completed. In one re- 
spect he was unfitted for writing a comprehensive 
history. Whatever had not been done by Taci- 
tus, should not, he thought, be attempted by any 
other historian. Because Tacitus knew nothing 
of some of the ‘‘ologies” which are now sup- 
posed to be included in every educational pro- 
gramme, therefore, Mr. Phillimore argued, such 
knowledge was to be despised by modern his- 
torians. Moulding his style on that of the clas- 
sical writers, Mr. Phillimore hoped thereby to 
produce some of their effects. The result was 
failure and consequent disappointment. Never- 
theless, he antl so ardent a desire to eliminate 
truth from fiction, so much courage in stating 
opinions opposed to those which are fashionable, 
so strong a determination to uphold what he be- 
lieved to be true against all gainsayers, that he 
commanded our respect even when he did not 
gain our approbation. We are glad to learn that, 
when death overtook him, another volume was 
nearly ready for publication of his ‘‘ History of 
England.” 

Hie was born in 1809, was the eldest son of 
Joseph Phillimore, D.C.L., was educated at 
Weston, and became a student of Christ Church, 
Oxford. On the 5th of February, 1828, he was 
admitted a member of Lincoln's Inn. On the 
23rd of November, 1832, he was called to the 
Bar ; in 1851 the rank of Queen’s Counsel was 
conferred upon him, and on the 3rd of Novem- 
ber, 1851, he was elected a Bencher of his Inn. 
In 1852 the four Inns of Court decided upon pro- 
viding for the legal education of students, 
through the medium of lectures and classes, 
Each Inn appointed one reader, and the four 
Inns appointed one jointly. The latter appoint- 
ment related to the Readership of ‘‘ Constitu- 
tional Law and Legal History.” It was as 
flattering to Mr. Phillimore as it was honour- 
able in the societies to agree to confer 
on him that important post. He full 
sustained the opinions formed of his abili- 
ties by the able manner in which he discharged 
his duties. Between 1852 and 1857 he repre- 
sented Leominster in the House of Commons. 
Not unfrequently he took part in the debates, 
but his speeches were marred, in the estimation 
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of those who had forgotten their Latin, by quo- 
tations from Tacitus with which they were 
adorned. 

In 1846 he published a pamphlet on the 
‘* Reform of the oe ;” in 1848, ‘‘ Report of the 
Winchester and New College Case,” and an 
‘‘TIntroduction to the Study and History of 
Roman Law;” in 1851, ‘‘ Lectures on Juris- 
prudence and Canon Law ;” in 1856, ‘‘ Princ’- 
ples and Maxims of Jurisprudence ;” in 1863, 
the first volume of ‘‘The History of England 
during the Reign of George the Third ;” and in 
1864, ‘‘ Private Law among the Romans,” 

He married a daughter of Sir Knight Bruce, 
by whom he had a son, who survives him. He 
died at Shiplake House, Oxfordshire, on the 
27th of last month. An affection of the brain 
carried him off. This malady was aggravated, if 
not caused, by the intensity of his application to 
his favourite studies. In losing him, his friends 
lose one whom they honoured, and literature has 
lost a ripe scholar, a bold and earnest writer, and 
a man who nearly succeeded in attaining the 
highest rank as an historian. 


HENRY CHRISTY. 


Death is busy among our men of science, and 
it would seem that he now best loves to strike 
when the labours of a life are about to be 
crowned with some well-merited ‘success. He 
snatched the Astronomical medal from Bond : 
Gratiolet—the great Gratiolet, over whom the 
Arnold-vaunted ‘‘ Influence of Academies” had 
rested so long—thought at last to feed his chil- 
dren, and—he died ; andnowlastof all, whilethose 
among us specially interested in the question of 
the day, the antiquity of man, were congratula- 
ting ourselves and the Council of the Royal 
Society that Mr. Christy was one of this year’s 
selected candidates, we learn from France, the 
scene of his recent labours, that he is no more. 

His death took place at La Palisse (Allier), 
France, on the 4th inst. He was the eldest sur- 
viving son of the late William Miller Christy, of 
Woodbines, Kingston-on-Thames. His elder 
brother, William, had applied himself with 
ardour and success to the study of botany, and 
his collections were presented to the Botanical 
Society of Edinburgh, of which he was one of the 
originators. Mr. H. Christy gave up his earlier 
years to the conducting and improvement of his 
father’s manufactory at Stockport, but retired 
from business some years since. He then under- 
took extensive voyages, for the purpose of study- 
ing the antiquarian remains of various districts, 
and the primitive customs of the more remote 
tribes of men; being anxious to observe those 
customs, and collect the arms, implements, and 
dresses of such tribes, before the influence of 
European civilization had obliterated their dis- 
tinctive characteristics. He explored, in company 
with Mr. Edward Tylor, allparts of Mexico. The 
results of which journey are given in Mr. Tylor’s 
** Anahuac” (Lond. 1861). He also visited the 
United States, Canada, and British Columbia. 
The East, Algeria, and the north of Africa, 
Spain, Italy, France, and the Scandinavian 
kingdoms, were also carefully explored by him. 
The tine museum of Northern antiquities and 
ethnography brought together at Copenhagen 
excited his warm interest, and he became a Foun- 
dation member of the Society of Northern Anti- 
quaries. With the various scientific men with 
whom he became acquainted on his travels he 
established close and intimate relations, assisting 
them as far as he could in prosecuting their 
studies, and receiving them with hospitality when 
they visited England. 

To many of the foreign collections, as well as 
to those of his own country, he was a liberal 
donor. To the College of Surgeons he gave, a 
short time since, a skeleton of a manatee, which 
he had obtained at asconsiderable expense, and 
which, from its exceptionally perfect state, has 
excited much interest. To the various depart- 
ments of the British Museum he also contributed 
liberally. In 1852, he presented to that institu- 
tion a series of votive figures of a somewhat 
Pheenician character, found in Cyprus, on the 
site of a temple of Venus ; and he subsequently 
gave many relics illustrating the earlier periods 
of British history. 

Of late years, Mr. Christy had turned his 
attention with great interest and zeal to the 
discoveries that have been made in many 


| quarters, tending to prove the antiquity of 


man’s presence on the earth. The excavations 
at Abbeville and Amiens were followed by him 
with special attention, and he decided on attack- 
ing new ground not hitherto explored. In con- 
junction, therefore, with his friend M. Lartet, the 
distinguished French Palzontologist, he explored, 
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at a considerable sacrifice both of money and time, 
the caves and rock shelters that line the banks of 
the Vezére, in Dordogne. His investigations were 
carried on in the most liberal and disinterested 
manner, the choicest specimens being selected 
to form a principal collection to remain in 
France. From the duplicates some were taken 
for his own collection, and all the remainder 
were distributed as presents among public 
museums and private collections in all parts of 
Europe. The results of these discoveries were 
to be embodied in a work of considerable extent, 
for which a number of plates had been prepared, 
and we trust that M. Lartet may be able to 
carry it to completion. 

A friend and fellow-worker, whose recent 
loss he felt very strongly, was the late 
Dr. Hugh Falconer ; and he also lost an early 
and dear friend in Richard Cobden. When 
struck down by death, he was projecting 
fresh and very comprehensive schemes for 
the advancement of those branches of science 
which he cultivated. After visiting with a 
party of scientific friends the caves recently ex- 
plored in Belgium and several other localities 
in order to procure materials for study, he 
went with M. and Mme. Lartet to La Palisse, 
where he was to explore a district of great 
archeological promise, which he had long wished 
to examine. He was, however, suddenly at- 
tacked with inflammation of the lungs, and was 
carried off, after a very short illness, to the great 
grief of all those who had in any way become 
acquainted with him. He had only attained his 
fifty-sixth year when he died. 

He was a Fellow of most of the metropolitan 
scientific societies, and had been also selected 
by the Council of the Royal Society as one of 
the fifteen candidates to be elected on the Ist of 
June, an honour he well merited. 

Mr. Christy was very varied in his acquire- 
ments and tastes : his liberality was not confined 
to the advancement of science only. In the 
time of the Irish famine he personally examined 
into the state of the people, and distributed 
what he could to relieve them, nearly falling 
himself a victim to his exertions on that occa- 
sion. The distress caused in Denmark by the 
recent war also excited his sympathies, and he 
gave considerable sums to the relief of the 
wounded Danes. His loss will be greatly felt, 
not only among his own personal friends, but 
by many who, unacquainted with his person, 
only knew him through the assistance which he 
gave to them through others. 


MISCELLANEA. 





Ir may interest our readers to learn, as a set- 
off to the ‘rather enthusiastic reports of the 
—s correspondents of the daily papers, a few 
plain facts concerning the Dublin Exhibition. A 
trustworthy and sober-minded correspondent in- 
forms us that the ceremony, though not very im- 
posing, was on the whole successful. The crowd 
was very large, and very loyal. The Prince of 
Wales went only half round the building at a 
rapid pace, the building itself being in a far 
more finished state than that at South Kensing- 
ton on the opening day. The court which is 
in the best order is the French one ; that which 
is in the greatest disorder is the Belgian. Most 
complete and attractive among the different ob- 
jects of interest are the gallery of paintings and 
the collection of sculpture. As so much has 
been said in the House of Commons about the 
unpatriotic, if not inappropriate, character of the 
music, we subjoin a list of the pieces which 
The National 


were sung or rformed: (1) 
Anthem, (2) ‘*‘ With one Consent let all the 
Earth,” (3) Handel's Coronation Anthem, 


(4) Haydn’s ‘‘The Heavens are telling,” (5) 
Meyerbeer’s Grand March from the ‘‘ Prophet,” 
(6) Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Hymn of Praise,” (7) Han- 
del’s Grand Hallelujah Chorus, (8) The Na- 
tional Anthem. 


THE anniversary festival of the Royal Literary 
Fund was held on Wednesday last at the Albion 
Tavern, Aldersgate-street,” the Archbishop of 
York in the chair. The amount collected was 
upwards of 1,000/. In responding to the toast, 
‘*The Literature of England,” with which Mr. 
Gischen had coupled his name, Dean Stanley 
dwelt upon two peculiarities of English literature 
—one that, while the literature of other coun- 
tries, such as Italy and Spain, had flourished for 
a time and then come to an end, there had in 
England been several successive periods at which 
literature had reached a high pitch of excellence, 
and at all of which, though differing materially 
in each, it was intimately identified with the 














life and character of the nation; and the 
other, that the literature of our time, although 
still maintaining the insular independence which 
marked our character, had become more cosmo- 

litan than it was formerly, and had in dif- 
erent branches been materially influenced by 
oe pooner of France and Germany. He con- 

uw with a panegyric upon living historians, 
including Earl Shanbope PAI. Matvele the 
historian of Julius Cesar, who had found an 
Imperial rival who, with all the resources of his 
empire, would find it difficult to outshine his 
English antagonist, Mr. Froude, Mr. Carlyle, 
and the Dean of St. Paul’s, whom he described 
as the patriarch of English literature, not only 
from his years, but because more than any other 
man he had combined the pursuit of different 
branches of literature, and had proved the pos- 
sivility of combining the highest genius and the 
profoundest learning with the deepest love of 
truth and the highest regard for the best interests 
of the Church of England. 


THE Rev. Charles Merivale has commenced 
his second course of Boyle Lectures at the 
Chapel Royal, Whitehall, on Sunday afternoons. 
These lectures will be continued during May 
and June, and the subject, the conversion of the 
northern nations to Christianity, takes up the 
conversion of the Roman Empire, which formed 
that of the former course. 


THERE has recently been deposited in the 
Museum of the Shakespeare House, Crystal 
Palace, an original play purporting to have been 
written by Shakespeare, with marginal notes, 
additions, and corrections, in his own hand- 
writing. There is, it is said, a variety of evidence 
to support its authority, but who is to prove the 
handwriting of a man of whom we possess but 
the signature? Asin the case of the Ireland 
forgeries, the evidence of the genuineness of the 
play must be weighed solely by critics. 


THE Trustees of the National Portrait Gallery 
have just issued their eighth annual report, from 
which it appears that the year’s donations consist 
of two crayons, from life, by Mrs. Sharples, of 
General Washington and Dr. Priestley, presented 
by Mr. James Yates; James Harris, author of 
‘* Hermes,” and father of the first Lord Malmes- 


bury, painted by Romney after Reynolds, 
presented by the present Earl; James 
Watt, the Soho portrait, painted by C. 


de Breda, presented by Mr. M. P. W. Boulton ; 
Professor Wilson, by Sir Watson Gordon, 
resented by the painter’s brother, Mr. H. G. 
Vatson, who has Ba presented portraits peseee 
by his brother of the late Marquis of Dalhousie, 
and of De Quincey, the English opium-eater. 
Fifteen portraits and busts have been added to 
the collection by way of purchase. The number 
of visitors in 1864 was 14,885, and the opening 
of the Gallery at ten.o’clock instead of twelve, 
has enabled 2,980 persons to visit the collection 
before the latter hour. 


THE prize offered by Lord Palmerston, as Lord 
Rector of Glasgow University, for the best essay 
on ‘* The Influence of Party on the Development 
of the British Constitution,” has been gained by 
Mr. James Moffat, Calderbank, Airdrie. Mr. 
Moffat is also facile princeps in English language 
and literature, and philosophy, this year. 

THE Prince of Wales will preside at the in- 
auguration festival of the Central Hall of the 
Royal Dramatic College, on the 5th of June. 


Mr. CHarites Dickens presided at the 
anniversary dinner of the Newsvendors’ Bene- 
volent and Provident Institution, at the Free- 
masons’ Tavern, on Tuesday last. 


THE Tuesday evening meetings of the Working 
Men’s Club and Institute Union, in the Lower 
Hall, Exeter Hall, Strand, commence on Tues- 
day next, with a lecture by Mr. Thomas Hughes 
—‘*The Labour Question in Connexion with 
Strikes and Co-operation.” On the following 
Tuesdays the-lectures will be delivered by the 
Rev. F. D. Maurice, Mr. J. M. Ludlow, Lord 
Lyttelton, Visconnt Ingestre, and the Right 
Hon. W. F. Cowper. These meetings are in- 
tended to afford an opportunity to working men 
and persons of higher social position, or eminent 
in various ways, of friendly intercourse and 
interchange of opinions upon subjects of social 
and national interest. 

Fun, we learn, is to make its appearance next 
week under a new management. The new series 
will be edited by Mr. Thomas Hood, and we may 
therefore hope for contributions from comic pens 
and pencils of no mean order. 

M. Sreran Cores describes in the last number 
of Notes and Queries a yet unpublished book of 





Voltaire’s, at present in the collection of 
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the philosopher's books in the Im 
Herm: of Catherine II. at St. Peters- 


burg. e book, which seems to have 
been Voltaire’s companion during a half 
century, consists of quotations in and 
por x: an notes, bon-mots, and forms 
“Une es e poche ot cet esprit prodigieux 
jetait péle-méle tout ce as la fantasie du 
moment, le caprice, le besoin d’annoter et de se 
rappeler, lui faisait trouver. ... A cété de 
‘ Apulée rapporte,’ etc., il ya ‘Louis XIV. se 
levait & 8 heures et quart.’ De petites ru- 
briques—‘ Bons Mots,’ ‘Absurdités,’ ‘ Juge- 
ments Salomoniques’ (d’aprés Inui, Voltaire), 
‘ Contradictions,’ etc.—sont entremélés de *‘ Con- 
fucius et ses sentences,’ ‘Les Anglais c’est une 
grand baleine: et latum sub pectore possidet 
wquor,’ ‘ Réilexions sur la Liberté’ (pour la 
nier), ‘Notes sur Descartes,’ ‘Le Roi de 
Prusse a écrit,’ &c., ‘Mémoires de Sully,’ 
‘Anecdotes de Berlin,’ ‘Anecdotes sur la 
Comédie,’ ‘ Chiffres statisques,’ ete.” 


In 1857 Mr. Edmund Waterton, observing 
that in Rome the study of medieval archeology 
was entirely neglected, proposed, with a few 
friends, to establish an association for the object 
of investigating the medieval remains. The 
"rome was to divide Rome into sections, and to 
eave no place unexplored, section by section, 
until the object had been attained. One section 
was to report on architecture, another on medie- 
val reliquaries and plate, and another on the 
medieval remains in the different museums. 
The plan was never made public, but was con- 
fined to a select few. Unfortunately, the plan 
yroposed was never realised, but still to Mr. 
Vaterton is due the credit of having originated 
the Roman Archeological Institute, which now 
seems in a fair way of being carried out. 


In 1864 the Emperor of the French sent M. 
E. Miller, librarian to the Corps Législatif, 
on an exploring expedition into the Kast, to 
search the monastic libraries, particularly those 
of Mount Athos, for inedited ancient manu- 
scripts. M. Miller has just furnished his report, 
and amongst the most interesting of his dis- 
coveries, he mentions a History of the events 
subsequent to the taking of Constantinople— 
the fall of Sinope, Trebizonde, &c., by Crito- 
bulus, an unpublished volume of the Byzantine 
Historians ; a beautiful manuscript of the ma- 
thematical writings of Hero Alexandrinus; and 
a manuscript of the fifteenth century of the Geo- 
graphia of Ptolemy, with maps, similar to those 
of the codex of Mount Athos. Most of the 
works in the libraries are of a religious nature 
—commentaries on the Bible, liturgies, psalters, 
fathers of the Church, &c. However, besides 
these, he enumerates an ecclesiastical history 
in ten books, five only of which are noticed by 
Photius ; unpublished letters and opuscula of 
Photius ; a prose paraphrase of the Halieutica 
of Oppian ; Aisop’s Fables, containing some still 
unpublished, the compiler appearing to have had 
a complete collection of those of Babrius at hand ; 
a chrestomathia from Homer, Sophocles, and 
Euripides, of the tenth century, curious, as 
proving that at that date the number of plays of 
the two latter was the same as now ; some in- 
edited fragments of Avlian ; ents of ancient 
grammarians, | ain ot Photius, Eu- 
stathius, and Didymus of Alexandria ; an epitome 
of Zenodorus de Lingua Homerica; a curious 
treatise in Greek by Suetonius, on nicknames 
and their origin; Aristophanes Byzantinus de 
Verbis Vitandis; and last, but by no means 
least in importance, a collection of grammatical 
observations, preserving, by way of citation, 
lost fragments of Auschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, 
Pindar, Alemanis, Alceus, Archilochus, Anti- 
machus, and many others. 

Messrs. CHAPMAN AND HALL have just pub- 
lished the first and second volumes of Mr. T, A. 
Trollope’s ‘History of the Commonwealth of 
Florence,” embracing some two centuries from 
the death of Dante. 

Messrs. Murray AND Co., of Paternoster 
Row, have issued a ‘‘ Book of Information for 
Railway Travellers and Railway Officials,” by Mr. 
R. Bond, superintendent of one of the stations on 
the Great Western. Not only aiming at being use- 
ful, the compiler has rendered his pages amusing, 
by the introduction of anecdotes, and has added 
a glossary of ‘‘ Railway” words and phrases. 
From the latter we learn that cant is used as 
equivalent to the word raise, and that canting 
means the operation of lifting the rails and their 
bearings into their proper position. To cut of is 
to detach an engine from its train, or vehicles 
from each other. Journals are the extreme 
parts of theaxles. Packers have nothing to do 


with goods, but are the men employed in laying 
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or repairing the permanent way; and many 
other old familiar sounds have quite a sense of 
their own when uttered by railway officials. 

A live elephant is said to be no very desirable 
ift, but Exeter Hall seems to have hit upon one 
ar less desirable. Some enthusiastic irers 

of Lord Shaftesbury have given him, as a mark 
of esteem, a memoir of his own life on parch- 
ment. The walls about town have recently 
been asking, in ape Bese ** What will he do 
with it?” Can that bill have had any reference to 
this curious testimonial? It is not every man 
who would like to be the enforced custodian of 
a faithful biography of himself, to be handed 
down with the family archives to his latest 


posterity. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 











THE STAGE AND ITS CRITICS. 
To the Editor of Tue READER. 


Sir,—Having been for many years a constant 
observer of the English stage, I feel myself jus- 
tified, nay, even called upon, to reply to the 
letter from your correspondent ‘‘ Histriomastix,” 
in your number for April 15. 

t will ap from the remarks which I am 
about to make, that I utterly dispute many of 
the facts concerning the English stage laid down 
by your correspondent, and that I hold opinions 
diametrically opposed to those expressed by him. 
Nevertheless, Sane are certain points on which 
I must signify my concurrence with ‘‘ Histrio- 
mastix.” For instance, I agree with him, that 
our stage is not in that healthy condition in 
which we might wish to see it. The prevalence 
of Silialion dromee, vulgar burlesques (intended 
to be witty), and coarse farces, sufficiently prove 
‘the vitiated taste of a certain portion of the 
public. Much is it to be desired, as your corres- 
pondent sensibly remarks, that the press should 
show more discrimination in its criticism of the 
drama than it has hitherto done ; for if it com- 
mend the merits of deserving plays and intelli- 
gent actors, and decry the vitiating influence of 
sensation pieces and presuming strutters, it will 
then discharge one of the principal duties be- 
longing to it—viz., to refine and correct the 
popular taste. 

ut, Sir, from this very circumstance, from 
this tainted condition of our stage, I deduce the 
lesson that it behoves us the more strongly to 
recognise true art whenever we find it. ere 
are many men on the English stage who have 
done much to command admiration for their 
talent and their profession; but amongst 
these men there is not one whose claims 
approach those of Mr. Phelps. I have been 
an observer of this great actor for sixteen 
years, and never have I found him guilty 
of that e rated declamation, that miscon- 
ceived tion of character, with which your 
correspondent charges him. It is very unfor- 
tunate for the case of ‘‘ Histriomastix,” that he 
makes this immediately after declaring 
that he purposely avoids the theatre. This de- 
claration is, again, a plain contradiction of his 
statement that he is ‘‘ particularly fond of good 
acting, and has ae inion of the value and 
ng —— won = art.” Now, how is it 
possible to respect the opinions of a man who 
contradicts himself in this ridiculously overt 
manner? If he be ‘‘particularly fond of good 
ee ge comes it that he studiously avoids 
the place where the art is displayed ? and, if he 
od gn debars himself from observing, how 

he presume to criticise the merits of the 
actor ? 

His exceptional opportunities of forming an 
— are totally insufficient for the maturing 
of any sound ideas. All this, however, is but 
a 1 step on the part of ‘‘ Histriomastix,” for 
he even goes so far as to affront the intelligence 
of your readers, by stating that he has ‘‘no 
sort of ill-will to Mr. Phelps, except that gentle 
antipathy one has to a man who has caused one 
three hours of intense a This statement 
is really too ridiculous. y, who compelled 
‘* Histriomastix” to sit out these three hours of 
agony? Surely not Mr. Phelps. He is far too 

ly gifted with common sense to wish to 

“ the idle occupation of ‘‘ casting pearls 

I am aware that, up to this point, I have but 
brought forward the statement of my own ap- 
preciation of Mr. Phelps’ talents and services to 


ef era we ee views af your 
correspondent. (fet deme Se ge ae 
in: t oan nett ae lic 
estimation. Tx intain, then, that the general 
opinion entertained of Mr. Phelps is that he is 





an actor of first-class merit—immeasurably, in 
fact, the test actor of our day—and a great 
benefactor to his country. ere ‘‘ Histrio- 
mastix ” of one grain of modesty, he 
would distrust his own judgment before statin 

opinions diametrically opposed to the gener 

verdict of the public, than whom it is impossible 
to see that ‘‘ Histriomastix” has any right to 
claim a superior degree of intelligence. Never- 
theless, he presumes even further on the assumed 
simple-mindedness of your readers, for he even 
declares that Mr. Phelps (who has confined 
himself for the whole of his career—viz., for 
upwards of thirty years-—to the performance of 
the noblest plays existing in our language, ren- 
dered, too, in a manner universally pronounced 
to be excellent) has vitiated, forsooth, the public 
taste! This is really too monstrous—too in- 
sulting to the intelligence of the reader. On a 
par with this is his previous declaration of 
astonishment that Mr. Phelps, as Macbeth, 
should brandish his sword to express courage, 
and shake his limbs in order to express alarm. 
Surely a little reflection might have taught 
even ‘‘ Histriomastix ” that these are the natural 
expressions of the feelings which Macbeth is sup- 
posed to experience. It is astonishing that men 
who, like ‘‘ Histriomastix,” set themselves up 
for judges, should live on and on without learn- 
ing the simplest lessons of the book of nature. 


Your correspondent has fallen into an error ; 
his only consolation for which, should he ever 
recognize his position, is, that he is not without 
companions. It is the habit of this class to dis- 
parage the merit of the English stage as it now 
is, to the advantage of the English stage in 
former years and the foreign stages of the pre- 
sent day. If the French shine forth in comedy, 
have not we our comedies of ual merit, 
although not, perhaps, of equal number? Have 
not we our comedians, too—men who have at- 
tained the very highest walks of their part of 
the profession ? 

In fertility and witty character of farces we 
are outstripped by our lively neighbours ; in 
this, however, being a lower school of the 
dramatic art, we need not grudge them their 
superiority, for where are the merits of the 
French or any stage as compared to our own in 
tragedy—the highest school of the drama? 
Where their plays of equal rank with the 
works of our immortal Shakespeare ? Where 
their actors to compare with our Kembles, 
our Youngs, our Keans, our Macreadys, our 
Phelps? Again, if the drama formerly com- 
manded more attention than it now does, let 
** Histriomastix ” remember that in those times 
there were scarcely any of the numerous counter- 
attractions which exist at the present day. Now 
it is the fashion to call the opera the perfection 
of an evening’s enjoyment. Unfortunately, 
fashion finds too many unreflecting adherents, 
who follow her either for the hollow satisfaction 
of being considered members of her train, or 
because they are led away by that which appeals 
to the senses alone—forgetting that the drama, 
particularly in its higher grades, affords food for 
the mind likewise. It would require no lon 
argument to yield the proof of this; yet I fee 
that I must reserve this matter for the subject 
of another letter, as I have already trespassed 
rather fully on your space. 

In conclusion, however, let me pass remark 
on the concluding sentences of ‘‘ Histriomastix,” 
in which he recommends that the theatres be 
closed by act of Parliament, and that societies 
of amateurs be engaged to take the place of our 
professional actors. A suggestion so utterly 
childish, crude, and ridiculous, was perhaps 
never seen in the pages of THe READER before. 
Of course, as your correspondent ‘‘E. G. T.” 
says, it is meant for jocularity ; so, likewise, I 
will hope, for ‘‘ Histriomastix’s” sake, is the 
suggestion that Mr. Phelps should seek the office 
of toastmaster at the London Tavern. Really, 
however, these flows of forced wit are so re- 
markably poor, that I am at a loss to under- 
stand how even “ Histriomastix” should fail to 
foresee the derision which they would bring on 
their author. 

Sir, I have written somewhat at length in 
favour of the drama, and of its greatest livi 
exponent, Mr. Phelps. It may be presum 
that I am connected with him by ties of friend- 
ship, or otherwise. I beg leave, therefore, to 
state that I have not the honour of being ac- 
quainted with this great man, and that my con- 
nexion with the drama is simply that of an 
amateur. Whilst paying to the great actor the 
tribute due to his talent—whilst ing him 
with feelings of gratitude for his public services 
in refining and exalting the public taste—and 
whilst admiring the noble profession which is 
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justly proud of possessing him at its head—I 
pone to no higher feeling than that by which 
beg to subscribe myself, FAIRPLAY. 





To the Editor of Tue READER. 


Sir,—I for one beg to tender my sincere thanks 
to ‘‘Histriomastix” and ‘‘ An Old Playgoer,” for 
their candid outspoken criticisms on the present 
race of actors. I have long observed with indig.- 
nation the degraded tone of theatrical criticism. 
I have not attributed it to the venality of the 
critics, but to the intimacy which I am told 
exists between them and the whole tribe of 
actresses, actors, managers, and lessees. There 
is pu enough, heaven knows, in the literary 
world ; but in the world of art, more especially 
of dramatic art, puffing reigns supreme. The 
diversity of opinion on political, moral, and 
social questions, by dividing men into parties, 
more or less hostile, ensures an unsparing exami- 
nation of the literary productions on each side, 
Moreover, in literature, the critics and the 
authors are not separate classes ; most writers 
exercise both functions. It would be hopeless, 
therefore, to attempt to bring personal influence 
to bear on so numerous a class. Individuals 
might be bribed or pawed over, but to manipu- 
late the whole literary body in that way is out 
of the question. Again, for some mysterious 
reason, an adverse criticism ona dramatic im- 
personation is more a personal matter than a 
severe review of a book. It is as difficult to 
tell a man he acts badly as to tell him he has an 
ugly face or ungainly manners. In no depart- 
ment of criticism, therefore, is it so necessary 
that the critic and the performer should be per- 
sonally unacquainted. But how is this indis- 
pensable condition to be secured, while theatri- 
cal criticism is entirely in the hands of journa- 
lists? Actors are not dealt with in books or 
quarterlies or even monthlies. They have to 
look to a knot of men who, I dare say, might be 
numbered on one’s fingers. I do not know who 
these men are. I do not know, nor have I the 
least curiosity to know, the name of one of them. 
But, of course, the actors are quite aware who 
does the theatrical criticism for 7'he Times, or 
The Telegraph, or The Saturday, when the hands 
in the trade are so few, that critics in leading 
journals, I am told, are sometimes compelled to 
sit in judgment on their own pieces, poor fellows ! 

How Tue READER has exercised its functions 
in this department, Iam quite ignorant. I did 
not know that it dealt with such light topics, 
until my attention was drawn to the refreshing 
letter of ‘‘Histriomastix.” If THe READER 
would lead the way in a conscientious and fear- 
less treatment of the Stage, I am sure it would 
receive the hearty thanks of the educated 
public it addresses. Acfors can only be impar- 
tially dealt with by critics who pay for their 
places, who never accept, much less ask for, an 
order either for themselves or their friends, and 
who scrupulously keep aloof from theatrical 
circles. 

If our theatres were the habitual resort, as 
they once were, of men of taste and education, 
who could form an opinion for themselves, the 
wholesome custom would be renewed of letting 
a bad actor know, then and there, what you 
thought of him. But the herd who fill the 
London theatres are as devoid of taste and re- 
finement as the performers. When I saw 
** Macbeth ” lately at Drury Lane, I would have 
hissed Mr. Phelps when he came before the cur- 
tain, if he had not always led Miss Helen Faucit 
with him, who, though to my mind a disciple 
of a bad school, has undoubtedly both ability 
and refinement. When Mr. Creswick came for- 
ward for incense after murdering one of the 
finest scenes in Shakspeare, | did hiss with all 
my might ; but Iam afraid the sound did not 
reach his ears amidst the tumultuots applause 
of pit and gallery. The people near me looked 
as if they thought I was doing a most indecent 
thing, and evidently were of opinion that if I 
did not like Mr. Creswick, I ought to stay at 
home. I will undertake to say, however, that 
if everyone in the theatre who thought as I did 
had done as I did, Mr. Creswick would have 
wished that he had staid athome. But so stolid 
and tame are the present race of play-goers, that 
they take humbly whatever the manager sets 
before them, and hardly dare even to apa- 
thetic, lest he should come before the curtain 
and accuse them of being in the pay of a rival 
establishment. ‘The old actors, of course, are 
incorrigible. But if we all did our duty, we 
might, at least, make Mr. Phelps and Mr. Cres- 
wick negative examples to the P cm 2x men, 

eir models. — 

E. 8. B. 


who will otherwise take them as 


Iam, &c., 
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THE ROYAL SOCIETY SOIREE. 


AJOR-GENERAL SABINE’S second soirée 
was held on Saturday last, and the objects 
brought together for the inspection of his dis- 
tinguished guests were more than usually nume- 
rous, and lacked none of their usual interest. 
The astronomical and surveying instruments 
exhibited by Messrs. Troughton and Simms, 
and Messrs. Cooke, of York, claim our first at- 
tention. These are a portion of an extensive 
equipment ordered by Government for the Great 
Trigonometrical Survey of India, and are being 
constructed under the superintendence of 
Lieut.-Colonel A. Strange, F.R.S. Messrs. 
Troughton and Simms sent parts of a great 
theodolite, and of a zenith sector. The 
great theodolite is to be of the largest size 
hitherto employed, very few instruments of such 
dimensions having ever been made; perhaps 
the number is limited to six or seven. The 
horizontal circle is 3 feet in diameter, read 
by five micrometer microscopes ; the vertical 


circle is 2 feet, read by six micrometer mi- | 


croscopes ; the telescope has an aperture of 
3} inches and a focal length of 36 inches, 
and is, perhaps, the most powerful ever applied 
to an instrument of this class. The instrument 
will differ in many of the arrangements from all 
its predecessors, the experience of the officers of 
the great Indian Survey accumulated during the 
past thirty years or more having been brought 
to bear upon it. Into all these points, highly 
interesting though they are, it is impossible here 
to enter. Two features, however, are of that 
fundamental character as to demand notice. 
One is, that portions formerly built up of many 
pieces fastened together with screws are here 
cast in one mass. This grand step in the art 
was, we believe, first insisted on and practically 
taken by Professor Airy, the Astronomer Royal. 
The second noticeable feature is that a new 
metal, aluminium bronze, has been employed for 
the most important parts of the instrument, 
which would otherwise have been made in gun- 
metal. Colonel Strange, in a paper read some 
time ago before the Royal Astronomical Society, 
pointed out the value of this alloy for such pur- 
poses. He had found, from careful experiments, 
that whilst its specific gravity is somewhat less 
than that of gun-metal, its rigidity is three 
times greater. These are qualities of the highest 
importance in instruments of such size, intended 
to be transported from station to station over 
the rugged and frequently roadless surface of the 
Indian peninsula, as they admit of the combina- 
tion of comparative lightness with extraordinary 
strength. The stand of this instrument is also 
remarkable for the massive and stable character 
of the arrangements for accommodating it to the 
uneven ground on which it may have to be 
erected. 

The zenith sector is intended, speaking in 
general terms, for the determination of latitude. 
But in that capacity we understand there is an 
intention of employing it on researches into the 
wide and interesting question of terrestrial 
attraction, on which combined geodesical and 
astronomical operations of the highest order 
alone can give us the light we so much covet. 
This wenith sector differs entirely from every 
instrument of the same kind as yet made. The 
sectors, composed of one admirable casting in 
gun-metal, of a form uniting to the utmost extent 
lightness with rigidity, are horizontal, and the 
circle of which they are segments is three feet in 
diameter. They are read by four micrometer 
microscopes, disposed convergently, somewhat 
as those of the great Greenwich Transit Circle, 
and illuminated, like them, by a single lamp. 

For fuller details regarding this instrument we 
must refer the reader to Colonel Strange’s paper 
on it, published in No. 9, Vol. xxiv., of The 
Monthly Notices of the Royal Astronomical Society. 
Messrs. Troughton and Simms also exhibited 
two theodolites of smaller size, constructed for 
the Ordnance Survey of Great Britain. There is 
novelty in general form, and many improvements 
in details, and the larger one is altogether, both 
in soundness of design and beauty of workman- 
ship, worthy of the eminent firm from which it 
emanates. 

Messrs. Cooke, of York, exhibit the transverse 
axis of a transit instrument which they are con- 
structing, under Colonel Strange’s superintend- 
ence, for the Great Indian Survey. This instru- 
ment is to be used for determining longitude, in 
combination with the beautiful chronograph 
which attracted so much attention at General 
Sabine’s first soirée of this season. The telescope 
is to have a clear aperture of five inches and a 





focal length of five feet. Two such instruments 
are under construction. The axis alone was 
exhibited on the present occasion. It is cast 
hollow, and in a single piece, in aluminium 
bronze, and claims, with justice, we believe, to 
be the stiffest axis in existence. Great difficulties 
were at first experienced in casting this peculiar 
alloy in large and complex masses; but that 
they have yielded to the scientific efforts of 
Messrs. Cooke, was amply testified by this magni- 
ficent specimen of their skill. 


The means of adjusting this instrument differ 
from those hitherto employed in many most es- 
sential respects. The endeavour has been to 
eliminate the straining effects of clamping 
screws, which suffer perpetual fluctuations under 
varying temperatures, and to employ, instead, 
the constant force of gravity, subject to condi- 
tions calculated to insure permanence in the 
optical axis or cardinal line of the telescope. 
The arrangement of the level (or, we should 
rather say, levels ; for there are to be no less 
than four) is due to Mr. Cooke himself. His 
object has been so to apply them that they shall 
indicate and measure those unsymmetrical 
flexures to which it cannot be doubted a massive 
horizontal axis must necessarily be subject. Our 
readers will find more about this new transit in 
our report of the Astronomical Society next week. 

Messrs. Cooke also showed two theodolites of 
10 and 53 inches respectively. Based on the 
famous ‘‘ Everest Theodolite,” they displayed in 
their numerous improvements that fertility of 
resource, that mature reflection, and that exqui- 
site manipulative skill, for which the Bucking- 
ham Works, York, are so celebrated. Amongst 
the numerous good points of these two instru- 
ments, we may mention the rejection of the old 
clam screw of both vertical and horizontal arc 
in favour of a modification of the continental 
‘‘axle clamp.” This change is excellent in prin- 
ciple, and valuable in point of convenience also. 

We trust that the Government will not suffer 
the grand instruments with which they are now 
so munificently providing Indian men of science 
to leave Europe for that distant land without 
securing a full and well-illustrated description of 
them, such as Mr. Airy has drawn up of the 
Greenwich instruments, and such as the la- 
mented Wilhelm Struve has given us of those 
erected at the central observatory of Pulkowa. 

Mr. Wallace exhibited four cases, containing a 
selection of the birds collected by himself in 
New Guinea, and comprising, among other 
rarities, eight species of the Birds of Paradise, 
and a variety of gorgeous pigeons, parrots, fly- 
catchers, and honeysuckers. ‘This great island 
is certainly one of the most remarkable ornitho- 
logical regions on the earth. The largest and 
the smallest of the parrot tribe inhabit it, and 
were here exhibited—the great black cockatoo 
(Microglossum goliath), whose huge head and 
bill is a machine which seems specially con- 
structed for extracting the kernel from the stony 
Kanary nuts, on which the bird often feeds ; 
and the little green Nasiterna pygmea, which 
has the spiny tail of a woodpecker. The great 
crowned pigeons, the largest and most remark- 
able of their tribe, are found only in this region ; 
and about thirty genera of birds, including some 
of the most remarkable and the most splendid 
known, are entirely restricted to New Guinea 
and the adjacent smaller islands which make up 
the Papuan zoological province. Yet all these 
treasures are but gleanings from the outskirts of 
the country. Everything yet known from New 
Guinea comes from the small and almost de- 
tached northern peninsula and from the adjacent 
islands. The mainland of New Guinea itself, 
800 miles long and 500 wide, is an absolute 
terra incognita, and it may safely be asserted 
that no region on the globe is so likely to fur- 
nish the explorer with strange and unexpected 
novelties, both in the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms. It is to be hoped that the naturalists 
of the present generation will not allow this last, 
and perhaps richest, of Nature’s storehouses to 
be longer closed against them. 

Mr. H. C. Sorby exhibited his new application 
of spectrum analysis to the microscope, by means 
of which he has shown that most minute traces 
of blood can be readily detected, when all other 
means would fail. The instrument was, how- 
ever, specially arranged to illustrate the use of 
a double image prism of doubly refracting spar, 
along with an ordinary glass prism, so as to ob- 
tain in the field of the microscope two spectra 
polarized in opposite planes. We can thus see 
at a glance what rays pass with greatest facility 
through dichroic crystals, according to their 
position and the plane of polarization of the 
spectrum. He also showed, y means of a num- 
ber of microscopes exhibited by Messrs. Smith, 
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Beck, and Beck, a series of sections of iron and 
tent, weegased ley hienealt te various ways, illu- 
minated by a parabolic reflector, or by a new 
method of direct surface illumination, admirably 
fitted for such objects, and for none else. 
small silver mirror, inclined at about 50 degrees, 
is placed half-way over the object glass, in such 
a manner that bright polished portions of the 
objects ap bright, and dull parts appear dull 
or variously coloured ; whereas b the oblique 
illumination of the parabolic odletan, bright 
parts appear black, and dull appear colo or 
white. The illuminators were so contrived, 
that each kind of illumination could be ob- 
tained at pleasure. 

On Mr. Browning’s contributions we may re- 
mark that the spectroscope made for Mr. 
Gassiot to show the faint spectra of electrical 
stratifications, is a direct vision instrument on 
Hoffman’s principle. The telescope has an ob- 
ject glass 13 aperture and 5 inches focal 
length, and gives a very short spectrum of great 
brilliancy. It is mounted ona Sonn stand, and 
after being adjusted on a particular disc in a 
stratified discharge, the knife edges are shifted 
by a screw motion till they coincide with 
another stratification of a different character, 
without disturbing the position of the instru- 
ment. Mr. Browning is making an addition to 
it, by which the spectra of two stratifications 
will be shown in the field of view at ar ge 
time. The revolving spectrosco ight 
termed a  ‘‘spectrum bahidaeetiin™ The 
gorgeously - coloured geometrical _— it 
P uces are, however, obtained purely by the 

ecomposition of light. The colours are, there- 
fore, far more beautiful than those seen in an 
ordinary kaleidoscope. The dispersion of five 
or six prisms is necessary to procure brilliant 
effects. 

Mr. W. A. Brown, of the London, Chatham, 
and Dover Railway, exhibited his Indicator for 
Railway Trains, the object of which is to record 
graphically the progress of a train, indicating 
the speed at all parts of its journey, and also the 
position and duration of its stop ee 
sheet of paper is caused to travel underneath 
a pencil at a uniform rate, by means of clock- 
work, at the same time = the ' is moved 
across the r at right es, motion 
derived eae the whee @ the fe 
The line traced by the pencil is the resultant of 
these two motions, and the angle which it makes 
with the side of the r varies according to 
the speed of the traim. When the train is 
stationary the line is parallel to the side of the 
paper, and its length shows the duration of the 
stoppage. We remember that a somewhat 
igaler machine was devised by Mr. Babbage 
some years ago, and was used by him during 
some experimental trips on the Great Western 
Railway. In this arrangement the clockwork 
was caused to make a certain number of dots in 
every second as the paper travelled under the 
pen. The distance of these dots apart gave the 
speed of the train. It will be observed that 
the stoppages were not indicated by this machine. 

Messrs. Elliott Brothers exhibited a thermo- 
electric arrangement to show the development of 
heat in the growing of plants, in which the 
difference of heat in a living and a dead plant 
is shown by the deflection of a galvanometer. 
Also, Sprengel’s air-pump, which produces a 
vacuum by the running of mercury. A descrip- 
tion of this very ingenious instrument is given 
in the January number of this year of the 
Journal of the Chemical Society. 

Messrs. Johnson, Matthey, and Co., contri- 
buted specimens of platinum, showing different 
stages and forms of preparation : a model ingot 
of platinum, from one casting, value 3,800/. ; 
a large platinum boiler, used for concentration of 
sulphuric acid. They also showed imens of 
wire and castings of magnesium, and specimens 
of gold, showing different stages and forms of 
preparation. 

Mr. 8. Bourne (of the Custom-house) exhibited 
models showing the use of a flexible diaphragm 
in preserving liquids in casks and other vessels 
from the injurious effects of exposure to the 
atmosphere. 

The foreign secretary, Professor W. H. Miller, 
exhibited specimens of a heliotrope for flashing 
signals, of his own invention. Its flash may be 
seen by an observer at a distance of fifty miles. 
Another kind of si apparatus was Com- 
mander Colomb’s ing night signals, a com- 
mon oil lamp which any sailor can manage. 
The meeting room of the Society was ablaze 
with artificial ievning the whole evening, 
and an irab ity was afforded 
of compari one ki of light with 
the other, and all with that of magnesium. 
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Captain Sel R.N., and M. Faucheux, 
cahibited the he Paul telegraphic instrument in 


operation, which transmits thirty-five words a 
minute by a single wire, and prints them. It 

the further advantage, that it can be 
worked by unskilled persons, who may even 
send a son te in a language which they do 
not understand. 

Messrs. C. and F. Darker exhibited various 
effects of polarization of light, with and without 
the microscope. 

Art was by no meansforgotten. Her Majesty, 
as usual, was among the contributors, and some 
admirable photographs were submitted for 
inspection by well-known names. Sculpture 
was well represented by Woolner’s new medallion 
of the Poet Laureate, by Durham’s bust of the 
late Duke of Newcastle, and portrait statue of a 
boy, and by Alexander Munro’s busts of Henry 
Taylor and the late Duke of Newcastle. 
Mr. Davis, though absent in marble, was 
present in enamel; his exquisitely graceful 
contribution to this year’s Exhibition having 
been admirably rendered. 

We have by no means exhausted the long list 
of which we spoke, and would gladly, if space 
permitted, refer at length to the many pes sty 
tions of science exhibited by Ritchie, Siemans, 
Walker, and many others. Such meetings as 
these are as useful as they are charming. One 
is Siem to forget the trouble which devolves 
upon their projectors, and to wish they could 
come round oftener. 








THE OPPOSITION OF SATURN. 


oes somewhat past opposition, is now a 
most beautiful object in the evening sky, 
and the truly wonderful definition of some of 
the nights lately has permitted the possessors 
of even small instruments to study the unparal- 
leled mechanism of its rings to great advantage. 
In spite of its low altitude, the split in the outer 
ring and the crape ring are now not to be over- 
looked in a 6 in. refractor, the minor axis of 
its ring system being some 10"'36, while it 
readily permits a scrutiny of the rings, yet 
allows the satellites to be steadily watched. We 
append Mr. Lassell’s welcome ephemeris of 

em for the present month; and remark, in 
conclusion, that Messrs. Longman are about to 
publish a menogreph of this astronomical fossil, 
so to speak, which has yet to teach us much 
concerning star life. The book promises to pos- 
sess much interest :— 


Semi-minor Axis of apparent Orbit. 


May Rhea. Dione. Tethys. Encel. Mimas. Ball. 
1 O97 O69 O54 O44 O84 0°39 
= 093 066 O52 O42 O83 #£42+0°39 
une 
30 O93 066 O52 O42 O33 #£«20°39 


Ephemeris for 12h. and 16h. Greenwich Sidereal 


1865. Time. 
May Rhea. Dione Tethys. Encel. Mimas. 
13 156 £146 pl9l £f078 £1:29 
' 2°33 2°23 2°16 1°64 0°97 
14 p377 £080 £206 pl66 £1-36 
347 p02 211 O81 0°57 
5 £019 p253 p2ls p32 £1.26 
1-07 1°93 1°98 1°42 0°09 
1 £383 £252 £216 £175 £0°98 
3°86 277 1°80 1.21 0°40 
17 £121 posO p212 p16 £058 
033 173 155 £108 p0-S4 
18 340 pl48 £199 pl7l £010 
373 050 126 151 pl-17 
19 p244 £274 pls2 £063 p039 
169 238 093 p067 ~ 1°34 
2 £251 p2l4 £158 £153 po-s3 
3°12 2°64 0°57 16 1°34 
91 £336 £007 p129 pl05 pl-l6 
2°82 1°10 019 £020 1°15 
22 pl29 p204 £096 pl24 p134 
2°10 119 =p0-20 1°75 0°81 
233 p383 p276 pdv60 £140 p34 
3°58 267 £058 0°28 0°37 
24 p0Ol10 f160 £022 £085 p16 
f 3°79 2°32 0-94 167 £013 
2 £079 £065 {017 pl63 p0s3 
387 po4so 12 074 £0°60 
% £149 p274 p054 p040 p0-38 
0°63 2°70 1°56 147 £100 
27 p32 £259 £f090 £1°75 £f011 
3°65 277 1°80 115 1°27 
28 p266 p09 pl23 poeos £059 
1°95 1°85 1°98 1:14 1°36 
299 £228 pl34 £153 pl72 £099 
2°94 0°34 2°11 1°47 1°28 
30 £350 £271 pl78 £056 £1-26 
3°02 229 2°16 0°73 1°03 
31 pl0O p23 £197 £156 £136 
1°84 2°69 2°15 1°67 0°64 








SCIENTIFIC NOTES, 


THE Council of the Royal Society have selected 
for election the following gentlemen as Fellows, 
out of fifty-three candidates: Mr. H. Christy, 
whom death has taken before he could add 
to his name this reward for his labours ; the 
Hon. J. Cockle ; the Rev. W. R. Dawes, who for 
upwards of thirty years has been one of the most 
successful observers of modern times, one of his 
tours de force being the discovery of the inner 
ring of Saturn; Mr. A. Geikie, a zealous 
worker on the geological survey ; Mr. G. Gore, 
known for his electrical experiments; Mr. 
R. Grant, the director of Glasgow Observatory, 
and the author of the ‘History of Physical 
Astronomy”; Mr. G. R. Gray; Dr. Harley; 
Mr. W. Huggins, whose success in the applica- 
tion of the spectroscope to the examination of 
stars and nebulz has a rewarded by several 
important discoveries ; Sir F. L. M‘Clintock, a 
careful observer, as well as a renowned Arctic 
traveller; Dr. M‘Donnell ; Mr. W. R. Parker, 
a well-known zoologist ; Mr. A. Tennyson, who 
is thus doubly crowned ; Mr. Thwaites; and 
Lieut. -Colonel J. T. Walker, the director of the 
Great Indian Trigonometrical Survey. 


Mr. GLAISHER, F.R.S., is among the candi- 
dates for the post rendered vacant by the 
untimely death of Admiral Fitzroy, and one, we 
should imagine, which will render Mr. Milner 
Gibson’s choice an easyone. Thirty-seven years 
of hard, incessant labour in a field of research 
where one must be content to wait so long to 
obtain commensurate results, have served, it 
would seem, but to supply Mr. Glaisher with 
renewed energy ; and when most men would 
have retired discouraged, he opened out for him- 
self, at risk of life and limb, a new line of 
research, of which it is impossible to overrate the 
importance. Greenwich will be sorry to lose 
Mr. Glaisher, but en revanche, all meteorological 
England will welcome him to Whitehall. 


A coMET of considerable magnitude has. been 
visible in the Southern Hemisphere during the 
early part of this year. The tail, though ex- 
tending over 15° to 16°, was not so bright as that 
of Donati’s comet. The following elements of 
its orbit have been computed by the Assistant 
Astronomer at Melbourne :— 


T = January 144 228 G.M.T. 
w = 16° 45’ 
3 = 260 59 
i = 92 27 
log = 8.5375 


These differ somewhat from the elements calcu- 
lated by Mr. Hind, and communicated by him 
to the Bulletin of the Paris Observatory. Mr. 
Hind makes the perihelion 143° 38’. The move- 
ment of the comet was retrograde. 


THe President of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers will hold his annual conversazioné on 
the 30th inst. The annual dinner of the institu- 
tion took place last evening (Friday), at Willis’s 
Rooms. 


We have received the following figures from 
an authentic source, as representing the present 
condition (as to number of specimens, &c.) of this 
important part of our national collection of 
Natural History: The entomological department 
contains 130 cabinets, 3,775 drawers, and 121 
store boxes, the number of specimens being not 
less than 904,605. Can it be possible that these 
can be adequately attended to, named, and ar- 
ranged, or even cared for at all, by the super- 
vision of one assistant only in the entomological 
department of the Museum, however able and 
painstaking that gentleman may be? Mr. 
Gregory, in the late debate in the House of Com- 
mons on the state of the British Museum collec- 
tions, complained of the ‘‘ dark and stuffy” 
atmosphere of the insect room; but it is to be 
feared that there is some other ingredient in the 
atmosphere besides darkness and stuffiness, and 
that is neglect. The wealth in species of our 
national caledion is unequalled in the museums 
of Europe, but it is rendered almost wholly un- 
pramenre of results to the benefit of science 
rom the want of able assistance to place it in 
order. 


Mr. Manan, of Queen’s College, Oxford, 
writing to The Philosophical Magazine of this 
month, states that the reversal of the spectra of 
a metallic vapour can be easily seen by directing 
the spectroscope upon a fragment of sodium 
burning in oxygen. The comparatively cool 
sodium vapour absorbs the double line D, which 
with great distinctness appears dark upon a 
bright The experiment can be con- 
tinued as long as desired by a simple arrange- 
ment. A glass tube is passed through the cap 
of a deflagrating jar, and fixed directly over the 
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spoon containing the sodium. After the sodium 
has been ignited and introduced into the jar, the 
combustion is kept up by dropping fragments of 
the metal throug the glass tube, at the same 
time sending a gentle stream of oxygen into the 
jar by means of a bent tube. Mr. Madan thinks 
the spectrum could be seen by projection, if the 
aor naagest | jar were enclosed in a Dubosegq’s 
lantern. He also suggests the application of the 
same method of experiment to other volatile and 
oxidizable metals, such as zinc and magnesium. 


News has been received of the safe arrival at 
Para of Mr. Edward Bartlett, who has gone out 
to continue the Natural History Exploration of 
the Amazons Valley, commencing at the point 
where Mr. Bates ceased his labours. The Brazi- 
lian authorities at Para had shown him great 
attention, and allowed him to transfer ail his 
baggage from the ship to the Up-river steamer 
without passing through the Custom-house. He 
writes that there are now three lines of steamers 
on the main Amazons, the first running 1,000 
miles, from Para to the Rio Negro; the second 
900 miles, from the Rio Negro to the Peruvian 
frontier; and the third (a Peruvian line) con- 
tinuing 700 miles further to Nauta, near the 
mouth of the Ucayali. - Large vessels can, how- 
ever, go with ease some 400 or 500 miles beyond 
this last point. 

A vERY remarkable case of apoplexy, with 
paralysis of the right side, cured by application 
of heat and cold along the back, is detailed in 
last week’s Medical Times. It reads like magic, 
in spite of the philosophic manner in which Dr. 
Chapman records the effect of his mode of 
treatment, which seems eminently successful. 

Dr. EMSMANN, in a paper in Poggendorf’s 
Annalen, describes a new instrument for mea- 
suring distances, which differs from all previous 
arrangements by being independent of the 
measurement of angles, or of a base line. It 
consists simply in an application of the well- 
known principle that the image of an object is 
brought to a focus by a convex lens at a distance 
from the lens varying according to the remote- 
ness of the object. The arrangement described 
by Dr. Emsmann consists of an object-glass of 
30", and an eye-piece of 1” focal length, a screen. 
of ground glass, upon which the image is re- 
ceived, being placed behind the eye-piece. The 
instrument, it will be seen, resembles in principle 
a photographic camera ; the length, however, is 
about 54ft. In order to keep the indications. 
within certain limits, the screen is placed behind 
the eye-piece, and the distance between the 
lenses is so arranged that a variation in the dis- 
tance of 25 paces, at all ranges, requires at 
least a movement of one line in the screen. 
Trustworthy readings may be obtained up to 
2,000 paces. Dr. Emsmann suggests that the 
instrument will be found useful in coast bat- 
teries, for measuring the distance of a vessel out 
at sea. In siege operations, the time generally 
admits of the measurement of a base line, the 
distance of the enemy’s works being calculated 
by trigonometry. Should there be no practical 
difficulties in the way, it might probably replace 
with advantage the stadiometer, which de- 
pends on the principle of similar triangles, 
supplied by the War-office to Volunteer corps 
for use in judging distance drill. 

VALYLEYE is the name of a new hydro-carbon 
obtained by a French chemist, M. E. Reboul, in 
the following manner : Crude bromide of valery- 
lene (a mixture of di and tetra-bromide) is mixed 
with an alcoholic solution of potash and sub- 
jected to fractional distillation. After two pro- 
ducts were obtained, a third liquid distilled over, 
which was found to be the new compound, 
valylene, with a formula Cio He, Valylene is a 
light, mobile, hexatomic hydro-carbon , boiling at 
about 50° C, and possesses an odour of garlic and 
prussic acid. When treated with ammoniacal 
cuprous chloride, it forms a deep yellow com- 
pound, Cio Hs Cuz, which decomposes with some 
violence when heated, leaving a carbonaceous 
residue. 

THE results of Professor Reichardt’s analyses 
of hailstones are published in No. 6 of the 
Chemisches Centralblatt. The specimens examined 
weighed from 1°86 to 4°65 grains, the specific 
rravity, which was ascertained by floating them 
in alcohol of known density, varying between 
0°9285 for the transparent and 0°9254 for the 
opaque hailstones. Tested for nitrous acid with 
Schénbein’s iodide of starch papers, a nega- 
tive result was obtained, in spite of the great 
sensitiveness of the papers. 1,000,000 parts of 
hail were found to contain 3°247 of ammonia and 
0526 of nitric acid. This agrees tolerably 
well with Boussingault’s analyses, which gave in 
1,000 parts of rain-water 2°16 parts of ammonia 
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and 0°55 nitric acid, and in hail 2°08 of the former 
to 0°83 of the latter. 

Me. A. E. VERRILL thus writes to Silliman’s 
Journal: ‘‘ Starfishes may be dried, so as to retain 
their natural colours almost unimpaired, by im- 
mersing them in alcohol of moderate s h for 
about a minute, or just long enough to destroy 
the life and produce contraction of the tissues, and 
afterward drying them rapidly by artificial heat. 
The drying is best effected by placing them upon 
an open cloth stretched tightly upon a frame and 
supported-a few feet above a stove. Care should 
be taken not to raise the heat too high, asthe green 
shades change to red at a temperature near that 
of boiling water. By this process I have suc- 
ceeded in preserving the delicate shades of red, 
purple and orange of the species found on the 
coast of New England, including Solaster 
papposus, S. endeca, Cribella, <Asteracanthion 
pallida, A. littoralis, and various other species, 
specimens of which are in the Museum of Yale 
College. The same process is equally applicable 
to Echini and Crustacea. 

Dr. Raz, writing to the Leeds Mercury on 
Polar expeditions, shows that Captain Osborn’s 
plan of reaching the North Pole by Smith's 
Sound is much more difficult than it appeared 
in his paper, read before the Royal Geographi- 
cal Society. Supposing that a ship has got 
safely into winter quarters on the west side of 
Smith’s Sound, in latitude 81° 40’ north (which 
is as far north as she may reasonably expect to 
get), or 500 geographical miles from the Pole, 
the distance there and back will be 1,000 miles 
in a straight line; but as no party has been able 
to travel over ice in a straight line, in conse- 
quence of obstructions from rough ice, points of 
land, &c., an allowance of one mile in about five 
must be made, which would give a total of 
1,200 miles to be walked over. No continuous 
journey of such a length has yet been ac- 
complished under circumstances far more favour- 
able than are likely to be obtained in a march to 
the Pole. The journey of all others that ap- 
proaches nearest to this is that of the late Com- 
mander Mecham, in 1854, one of the best, if not 
the best of Arctic travellers. The distance 
travelled was 1,157 miles; as thirty of these 
were indirectly made, the real distance, in com- 
paring it with a journey to the Pole, should be 
1,127. But in this wonderfully long journey 
Mecham had many advantages. Besides know- 
ing part of the route and finding provisions, 
none of his sledge parties required to haul a boat, 
which in an attempt to reach the Pole would be 
necessary, and if a boat has to be hauled, the 
labour and difficulty of making a 1,200 mile 
journey would be materially imcreased. Dr. 
Rae further states that apart from the fact that 
the distance is very much shorter, the sea voyage 
towards the Pole, passing eastward of Spitzber- 
gen, presents few of the objections existing in 
connexion with the path by Smith’s Sound. 
This route has never been attempted since steam 
power has been employed in Arctic navigation, 
im which it has very great advantages, as a steam 
vessel can bore its way among floe ice during 
calm weather (the best time for ice navigation), 
when a sailing vessel would be helpless. Many 
of the best authorities think that by this route 
the Pole might be reached without much risk or 
<lifficulty in one season, whereas by Osborn’s 
plan it would require two winters and three 
summers to attain the same object. In going by 
Spitzbergen, new whaling grounds might be dis- 
covered, which would add fresh vigour to that 
once flourishing but now languishing branch of 
trade. 


A new hycrometer, invented by MM. En- 
ard and Philippon, was recently presented by 

[. Babinet to the Paris Academy of Sciences. The 
instrument is formed of a plate of ivory cut per- 
pendicularly to the axis of the tooth and carved 
into a spiral. According to the humidity of the 
air the ivory dilates and contracts ; a circular 
motion of the spiral is thus produced which 
is transmitted to a needle moving over a 
graduated disc. Though large, the hygrometer 
is very sensitive, and not easily put out of order. 


F. Srotma, in the March number of the 
Journal fiir Praktische Chemie, points out the 
oceurrence of copper in beer, which he accounts 
for by supposing that the acid wort dissolves the 
oxide of copper formed on the surface of the 
brewing vessels. Cleanliness will do much to 
avoid this, but will not, he says, entirely prevent 
it. He adds a simple way of detecting the 
copper. <A piece of filter paper, about three 
inches long, is to be dipped five or six times into 
the suspected beer, and dried between each 
operation. The paper is next to be burnt, the 
ashes mixed with half their bulk of sal-am- 
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moniac, and made into a thickish with 
water. If this be introduced into the outer 
margin of the flame of a spirit lamp, a very 
slight trace of copper will be rendered evident 
by the colour imparted to the flame. 


M. Durvy, the Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion, in a speech at the Sorbonne, a short 
time back, stated that during the last five months 
no less than 751 free courses of lectures had 
been delivered in France and Algeria. Of 
this number, 169 were under the auspices of 
learned societies. Amongst the lecturers were 
ten members of the Institute, sixty faculty 
professors, 184 professors at lyceums and 
colleges, thirty-three chief engineers and officials 
uae to the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Public Works, nine inspectors and employés of 
the telegraphic department, and 104 physicians. 
The Débats, remarking upon these facts, says 
that the system of free lectures is now taking 
firm root in France, and that it can no longer be 
called ‘‘ une mode éphémére importée d outre 
manche.” 


A PAMPHLET published in Madras has been 
sent to us by Sir William Denison, K.C.B., 
in which he has made an ‘‘ attempt to approzi- 
mate to the antiquity of man by induction from 
well-established facts.” The author endeavours 
to show, ‘‘ by a simple appeal to recognized and 
established facts, that the probabilities are in 
favour of even a shorter period than that given 
in the margin of our Bibles as that of man’s 
residence upon earth.” The facts alluded to 
are extracted from statistical returns of births, 
marriages, and deaths, from which certain 
conclusions are drawn, some of which are rather 
puerile. These conclusions enable the author to 
discover that, if war and pestilence did not 
exist, the present population of the globe, 
estimated at one thousand millions, would have 
been produced in 750 years from the advent of 
the first pair. This being ‘oo short a time, the 
next process is to lengthen the period up to the 
Biblical chronology, in which operation it is 
found, by the way, that at the time of the flood, 
the inhabitants of the earth must have been too 
numerous to have been all destroyed by a local 
deluge. Finally, the conclusion of the whole 
matter is, ‘‘that the chronology which allows 
the shortest period between the deluge and the 
present day is most likely to be correct.” The 
author's argument is not strengthened by 
speaking contemptuously of the conscientious 
labours of those who have devoted a large 
portion of their lives to the study of questions 
which he would at once settle by a registrar’s 
return. 

Mr. G. F. ANSEL, of the Royal Mint, has pro- 
mgs a novel application of Professor Graham’s 
aw of gas diffusion for the  - se of ascer- 
taining and giving warning of the presence of 
accumulations of fire-damp in coal-mines. The 
apparatus described by Mr. Ansell is a glass U 
tube, having one aperture closed with a plate of 
gipaite or equivalent porous diaphragm, and a 
ew inches of mercury in the bend. If such an 
arrangement, filled in the first instance with air, 
be placed under the influence of an atmosphere 
containing five per cent., or even less, of light 
carburetted hydrogen or marsh gas, the presence 
of such admixture will be instantly detected by 
the passage of the gas through the interstices of 
the graphite, and the consequent expansion in 
volume of the gaseous contents of the tube ; the 


. column of mercury then rises in the opposite 


limb of the apparatus, and is made to record it- 
self either by completing the circuit of a voltaic 
alarum, by deflecting a galvanometer needle, or 
lastly, by an adaptation of the simpler mechan- 
ism of a wheel barometer. We mnlersiend that 
the invention has been patented by Mr. Ansell, 
and, inasmuch as it gives great promise of suc- 
cessful employment, the apparatus must be 
deemed well worthy of immediate trial. 


** Cosmos ” states that, aceording to a German 
author, the number of useful plants has risen to 
about 12,000; but it must be remembered that 
these researches have been completed only in 
certain parts of the earth. There are no less 
than 2,500 known economic plants, among which 
are reckoned 1,100 edible fruits, berries, and 
seeds ; 50 cereals ; 40 uncultivated edible grami- 
naceous seed ; 23 of other families ; 260 comes- 
tible rhizomes, roots, and tubers ; 37 onions; 
420 vegetables and salads ; 40 palms ; 32 varie- 
ties of arrowroot ; 31 sugars ; 40 saleps. Vinous 
drinks are obtained from 200 plants ; aromatics, 
from 266. There are 50 substitutes for coffee ; 
129 for tea. Tannin is present in 140 plants ; 
caoutchouc, in 96 ; gutta-percha, in 7 ; resin and 
balsamic gums, in 389 ; wax, in 10; grease and 
essential oils, in 330. 88 plants contain potash, 
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soda, and iodine ; 650 contain dyes ; 47 soap ; 
250 fibres which serve for weaving ; 44 for paper 
making ; 48 give materials for roofing ; 100 are 
employed for hurdles and copses. In building, 
740 are used ; and there are 615 known poisonous 
lants. According to Endlicher, out of the 278 
own natural families, 18 only seem up to the 
present time to be perfectly useless. 


Mr. J. H. Parker, of Oxford, who is now in 
Rome, has been the means of raising iato em 
the Archeological Society of Rome, of whi 
Lord Talbot has been elected president. Mr. 
Parker is giving, more Anglicano, out-door lec- 
tures upon Church Architecture and Ecclesiol 
amongst the medieval churches of the gran 
old city. He promises us an ‘ Archeological 
Handbook of Rome,” a labour of love upon 
which he spares neither labour nor expense. 


CLYDONICS is the name proposed by the Presi- 
dent of the New York Polytechnic Association 
for those branches of science which treat of 
waves and undulations. A paper which he read 
at a recent meeting of the Association concludes 
with the following bit of transcendentalism : 
‘‘As the unfathomed vaults of heaven recede 
before the sweep of a more powerful refractor, 
and nebule resolved reveal nebule beyond, so 
the most diminutive germ that springs from the 
Creator's touch, discloses through the lens of 
higher power new signs of more wonderful me- 
chanism within. Each nucleus has its nuclei. 
Each entoblast is but the boundary of a micro- 
cosm ; each particle, a galaxy of atoms revolving 
in the all-pervading «th. Thus, before every 
far-reaching human advance, circumference and 
centre will for ever retreat.” 








SCIENTIFIC CORRESPONDENCE. 





ON THE SOUND EFFECT OF LARGE CHOIRS. 
Algiers, April 29. 

XY letter must come so late, that I should not 
j have written if Mr. Broughton’s argument 
had not been partly adopted in your number of 
the 15th. 

If it is the opinion of good musical authority, 
it is probably in an important sense true, ‘‘ that 
in large musical assemblies little is gained by 
increasing the number of the choir beyond a 
certain point.” But I do not think Mr. Brough- 
ton has shown it or explained it ‘‘ by reason- 
ing from the analogous phenomena of light and 
heat.” 

The analo 
accuracy claimed for it by Mr. Brou 
if the analogy were perfect, the ogous phe- 
nomena would prove, not that little is eine by 
increasing the choir, but that little is gained by 
sitting near it. Mr. Broughton passes from one 
of these conclusions to the other, as if they were 
only different ways of stating the same thing. 

Undoubtedly, the wider the choir, the less does 
it matter how far off you are ; because the wider 
the choir, the less does your distance from a | 
number of the performers vary with your dis- 
tance from the front. It is impossible, therefore, 
to contest the conclusion in the last sentence of 
your note. y 

Undoubtedly, also, the larger the choir, the less 
it gains by any given increase ; because no in- 
crease can be made but by the addition of 
remoter and therefore less audible performers. 
But it is difficult to understand why the 
efficiency should fall off so rapidly. We must 
not treat a body of performers fifteen wide by 
fourteen deep as if it approximated to an infinite 
surface. 

Has it been sufficiently considered whether 
the fact, if it is a fact, can be caused by the cir- 
cumstance that the voices of remoter performers 
must reach the audience later than the voices of 
nearer ones? They would be retarded at the 
rate of 1-25th of a second for forty-five feet 
of difference. If this rate is too small to pro- 
duce a sensible effect, how is it that one hears so 
well close under the opposite wall of the room ? 
It is not that the actual amount of sound is 
greater there, for the louder echo is not enough 
to make up for the fainter original sound. But 
the nearer one is to the wall, the more nearly is 
the echo simultaneous with the original sound. 
And more perfect simultaneity is greater in- 
tensity, because two sounds produce a double 
effect just so far as they are simultaneous. 

Moreover, it would seem that the total re- 
tardation must be greater than would be im- 
mediately due to the difference of distance. Each 
——_ obeys the conductor's wand. But 

m the experiénce of astronomical observations, 
it appears that different persons obey 
with various but regular degrees of ity. 
If thosé who act soonest could be put furthest 


has not even the he phage 
ton ; but 
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off, or the furthest off taught to act soonest, the 
fault would be co I do not know 
whether this is at all done. Meanwhile, is there 
not a cause at work which constantly tends to 
produce the opposite effect? Each performer 
obeys the conductor’s wand ; but is it possible 
that he should not be concurrently influenced by 
the voices of his fellows? Now the further a 
performer is from what may be called the 
sonorous centre of the whole band, the later will 
the voices of his fellows reach him. It seems to 
follow, that the further he is from the centre, the 
later he will sing, and in a considerable propor- 
tion of cases, the further he is from the centre, 
the further he is from the audience. 

You have no room for a formal demonstration 
that there is no close analogy between a radiat- 
ing surface and a choir of performers, separated 
by intervals not very small indeed in comparison 
with the dimensions of the choir and the distance 
of the audience. But observe : a luminous plane 
is totally invisible to a spectator in its con- 
tinuation. If Mr. Broughton’s trigonometrical 
formula applied approximately to our choir, it 
would follow that the voices of a number of 
~_ of uniform stature on level ground would 

nearly inaudible to a person of the same 
stature on the same level. C. J. M. 








REPORTS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES, 


Roya Society. — April 6. — Major-General 
ine, President, in the chair. 
following communications were read :— 
_]. ** Report on the New Unit of Electrical Re- 
sistance Pro and Issued by the Committee 
on Electrical Standards Appointed in 1861 by the 
British Association.” By Mr. Fleming Jenkin, 
communicated by Professor A. W. Williamson. 

2. ‘* Researches on the Hydrocarbons of the 
Series C, Han+2.” By By Mr. C. Schorlem- 
mer, Assistant in the Laboratory of Owen’s 
College, Manchester. Communicated by Prof. 
H. E. Roscoe, F.R.S. 

The author had found that when equal volumes 
of chlorine and of methyl, and equal volumes of 
chlorine and hydride of ethyl, are exposed to the 
diffused daylight, the principal product of the 
reaction consists in ith anaes of the compound 
C, Hs Cl, a body having the composition and 
characteristic properties of chloride of ethyl, and 
as neither in the physical nor in the chemical 

ies of the two hydrocarbons a difference 
1s known to exist, he concluded that methyl and 
hydride of ethyl are identical. This communi- 
ee ol many ney the nape ae of ——— 
carried out for the purpose of deciding whether 
there is only a series of oe Bern 
Cn Han+2, or whether two series exist which ex- 
hibit the characters of physical isomerism : the 
hydrocarbons ethyl-amyl and hydride of heptyl, 
and of amyl and hydride of decatyl, being 
selected. 

From his experiments the author concluded 
that no difference exists in the chemical beha- 
viour of the radicals and of the hydrides, and 
hence it a highly probable that only one 
series of hydrocarbons of the formula Cn H2,+2 
exists. The author is still pursuing these re- 
searches, and hopes soon to obtain more definite 
wa Introd yy M ) 

‘Das u emoir on Plane Stigma- 
tics.” By Mr. A. J. Ellis, F.R.S. ape 


Roya InstiTtuTion.—General Monthly Meet- 
ing, May 8.—Sir H Holland, Bart, M.D., 
D.C.L., F.R.S., President, in the chair. The 
ag appointed the following vice-presidents 
or the ing year: Lord Wensleydale, Earl 
Percy, Sir erick I. Murchison, and Mr. W. 
Pole. Messrs. C. Butler, W. Henty, W. Morrison, 
M.P., G. B. Rennie, A. C. Tanqueray, and P. 
D. Tuckett, were elected members. 

The following professors were re-elected : W. 
T. Brande, D.C.L., F.R.S., Hon. Professor of 
Chemi ; J. Ph.D., F.R.S., Pro- 
fessor of Natural Philoso hy; E. Frankland, 
Ph.D., F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry. 

The special thanks of the members were re- 
turned for the following additions to ‘‘The Do- 
nation Fund for the Promotion of Experimental 
Researches ” ; Mr. J. C. Moore (second annual 
donation), 107. ; Mr. H. Mackenzie (second dona- 
tion), 200. 


ZooLoeicat Socrery.—April 25.—Dr. J. E. 
Gray, F.R.S., in the chair. 

A letter was read from Professor | William 
Nation, of Lima, Peru, in reference to certain 
specimens of reptiles intended to be transmitted 
to the Society's menagerie. Mr. Sclater made 
some remarks on a collection of birds’-skins 

















made in the vicinity of Vera Cruz, Mexico, by 
the Society’s corresponding member, Monsieur A. 
Boucard. A letter was read from Mr. W. Alford 
Lloyd, describing the new Aquarium - house 
lately erected in the Zoological Society’s Gardens 
at Hamburg, and the improved system of 
management of Aquaria pursued in that esta- 
blishment. Two communications were read 
from Dr. W. Peters, foreignmember. The first of 
these related to the species of mammals collected 
by Dr. Welwitsch during his recent travels in 

ola. The second consisted of some notes on 
the Indian rodent described by Mr. Blyth as 
Platacanthomys lasiurus, which Dr. Peters was 
of opinion had nothing to do with the dormice 
(Myoxine), but appertained strictly to the 
Murine family, being nearly allied in many re- 
spects to Phlemys and Meriones. A communi- 
ration was read from Dr. J. V. Barboza, foreign 
member, containing notes on some rare and little- 
known mammals from Angola, of which speci- 
mens had lately been received by the National 
Museum of Lisbon. A letter was read from 
Mr. E. L. Layard, of Cape Town, correspond- 
ing member, describing a new species of zebra, 
discovered by Mr. James Chapman, in the in- 
terior of South-Western Africa, about 230 miles 
from Walwich Bay, which Mr. Layard proposed 
to call Hquus Chapmanni. Dr. J. E. Gray made 
some further observations on the whale which 
he had lately proposed to name Macleayius 
A ustraliensis. per was read by Messrs. 
A. R. Wallace and H. Adams on the land 
shells collected by Mr. Wallace in the Malay 
Archipelago. This list, which enumerated 125 
species, fifty of which had been obtained by 
Mr. Wallace, had been drawn up principally 
with a view of recording the exact localities of 
each species, and thus furnishing materials to- 
wards a more accurate knowledge of their geo- 
graphical distribution. 





CuHemicaAL Socrrety.—May 4.—Dr. W. A. 
Miller, President, in the chair. Mr. Arthur S, 
Hobson was formally admitted, and Dr. Holz- 
mann, Mr. Joseph Sugden, jun., and Mr. T. N. 
Kirkham, were balloted for, and unanimously 
elected fellows of the society. 

A paper ‘ On the Phosphide of Mag- 
nesium,” by Mr. T. P. Blunt, was read by 
the Secretary. The author prepared this 
body by passing the vapour of phosphorus 
over hea magnesium filings, when the 
metal becomes incandescent, and is converted 
into a substance having the appearance of lamp- 
black, and very stable in its Simsieal nature. Its 
formula is Mg; P. A communication entitled 
‘*On the Periodides of some of the Organic 
Bases,” by Mr. W. A. Tilden, was also read. 
The author’s experiments established the existence 
of several new members of a group of crystalline 
bodies, remarkable for their optical properties, 
one of the best known examples of which is the 
iodo-sulphate of quinine, or artificial tourmaline, 
of Dr. Herepath. The action of iodine upon 
caffeine and its ethyl and methyl substitution 
eS and the iodo-strychnine of Pelletier, 

ve been investigated by Mr. Tilden, 


Erxno.tocicaL Socrery.—April 25.—Mr. J. 
Crawfurd, F.R.S., V.P., in the chair. 

The first paper read was :— 

**On the Domestication of Certain Animals 
in England between the 7th and 11th Centuries.” 

There are in animals three recognized and 
distinct degrees of capacity for domestication. 
The first class are animals of a ‘‘ domesticated 
nature,” being those which, when once tho- 
roughly domesticated, continue habitually with 
man, will not willingly leave him, and if they do 
so accidentally, will probably return; among 
these are cows, horses, sheep and poultry. The 
second are animals capable of only an imperfect 
domestication. They breed freely in the home- 
stead, and are useful to man ; but if they escape 
from him, will probably not return ; among these 
are tamed deer, hawks, pheasants, and partridges 
bred at home, and gold and silver fish in private 
waters. A third class, which are sometimes called 
domesticated, such as hares, canaries, rabbits, 
monkeys, parrots, &c., are altogether incapable 
of domestication; for whatever an eccentric 
member of the species might do, they will, as a 
rule, escape to savage life on the first opportunity, 
unless coerced by climate or starvation. The 
author ventured to repeat these very well-known 
distinctions ; because, in ignorance of them, our 
ancestors made a series of experiments in domes- 
tication, which were either failures or but par- 
tially successful, and also because in those which 
succeeded as species were always semi-domesti- 
cated (sometimes for centuries) before they were 
completely so. 
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The hog was the earliest animal domesticated. 
He became the great staple of national food, and 
one of the most important elements of national 
wealth. Swine were bequeathed expressly by 
wills, when other animals were not, were paid 
as coin to ministers for masses for the dead, 
and often constituted the marriage portion of the 
noblest ladies. An increased value was given 
to swine by being home bred, as appears by 
the compensation to be paid for stealing them. 
A pig reared at home was worth 15d., but 
the same pig when turned into the woods to 
feed, might be stolen for 6d. Although a 
large proportion of swine were at the time of 
A red home-bred, it is probable that a larger 
number were not so, but roamed the boundary 
forests of districts or shires. These animals were 
a constant cause of bloodshed, for, —s but 
semi-domesticated, they were not absolutely 
private property, but only so in a limited 
sense. he clearance of the forests, and the 
formation of hunting parks, which took place in 
the time of Canute, tended to increase domes- 
tication. 

The Anglo-Saxons were later than the Welsh 
in training horses. They had no saddle horses 
till the middle of the seventh century, when the 
foreign bishops introduced the use of palfreys, 
But this example was very slowly followed. In 
the ninth century Alfred the Great tells us that no 
man ever rode on horseback for pleasure, though 
some did so for exercise or expedition. Persons 
entitled to fines or rent payable in produce refused 
to accept horses in payment, and the clergy, wha 
tithed everything domesticated, did not tithe 
them. They were sometimes, but not generally, 
eaten ; but a considerable export trade was done 
in them. 

The domestication of bees was early at- 
tempted. The clergy earnestly encouraged it, 
teaching that bees ‘‘ had been sent from heaven, 
because the mass of God could not be celebrated 
without wax.” They probably desired’ an in- 
crease of produce from economic reasons. About 
the middle of the tenth century slaves, whose 
duty it was exclusively to attend to bees, and 
were called beesherds, were ordinarily attached 
to wealthy establishments ; and from the posi- 
tion of slaves they soon became servile tenants, 
whom their lords provided with a stock of bees, 
for which they paid a fixed amount of produce 
for life, the swarms continuing the property of 
the lord. We also find about this time the 
Anglo-Saxon word bee cest (bee chest) and the 
Latin alvearia (beehives) usually substituted for 
‘*rusca,” from which it may be inferred that 
these rough constructions were superseded by 
regular hives. Not long afterwards the clergy 
induced Edward the Confessor to tithe beehives— 
an evidence that they had become numerous and 
valuable, which is confirmed by ‘‘ Domesday 
Book,” where they are repeatedly mentioned. 

The first mention of hawks occurs in documents 
of the eighth century, when two falcons were sent 
by Boniface, Bishop of Mons, to Ethelbert, King 
of Mercia, which induced a Kentish king to 
apply to the same prelate for a similar present, 
and, in doing so, he stated that he could not ob- 
tain hawks of the quality he required in his own 
kingdom. From about this time the ki and 
nobles laboured to domesticate hawks, though 
at first in v limited numbers, and with no 
great skill. They formed, nevertheless, a regular 
part of their establishment. In the tenth century 
the custom of more completely training them 
was introduced ; and many persons kept them 
through the summer, that they might be ready 
for the winter. 

It would be easy to add much more on these 
subjects, for the laws and charters contain an 
immense amount of interesting information as 
to oxen, sheep, dogs, cats, goats, poultry, and 
other animals, all the evidence of which the au- 
thor thinks points to the conclusion that, in the 
tenth century, the more important animals made 

towards, or arrived at, perfect domesti- 
cation, while attempts which had, up to that 
time, proved futile, were generally abandoned, 

In the discussion Mr. Crawfurd said he had 
been particularly struck with what Mr. rye 
had said in respect to the domestication of the 
hog. It was, in its domesticated state, an ani- 
nal peculiar to Europe and the countries of the 
West of Asia, but in other parts of Asia, up to 
China, it was abominated. In those countries, 
in consequence of its omnivorous habits and its 
bad education, it was filthy in the extreme. 
The Chinese take great care of their hogs, and 
had a breed. 

Mr. Vambéry spoke on the domestication of 
some animals in certain parts of Asia, parti- 
cularly of hawks and horses; the breeding of 
horses in the central parts being most perfect. 
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He also commented on the scarcity or absence of 
bees in certain portions of that continent. — 

Mr. Francis Galton took the opportunity of 
adding a few words of comment on his own 

‘On the Domestication of Animals,” 
read before the Society some time since. In 
order to satisfy the conditions requisite for their 
domestication, it was then considered necessary 
that the animals should be gregarious, as being 
thus much easier to tend. He would now re- 
mark that animals which are gregarious are 
slavish. No animal can be gregarious without 
abdicating its freedom. : 

Various facts relating to the former existence 
and states of condition of the beaver and the 
horse under {the Anglo-Saxons, were mentioned 
by Mr. Nash, Mr. Wright, Mr. Galton, and 
Mr. Prideaux. : 

Mr. Mackie thought the evidence of the first 
domestication of the hog in Britain exceedingly 
suggestive. As with the remains of primitive 
man in caverns, bones and tusks of boar were 
of common occurrence, it would be very in- 
teresting if any evidence could be obtained to 
show that the hog was indeed the first animal 
domesticated by the human race. 

2. **On the Peculiarities of National Pronun- 
ciation as a Means of Tracing the Origin and 
History of Nations.” By the Rev. James 
Brodie. 

Mr. Crawfurd and others briefly noticed 
various points of interest in this paper, but the 
lateness of the hour restricted the discussion. 





ANTHROPOLOGICAL Socrety.— May 2.— 
Ordinary Meeting.—Dr. Hunt, President, in the 
chair.—The following members were elected : 
Messrs. Sampson Roche, W, M. Ord, H. 
Duckworth, H. K. Twyford ; Rev. W. Boyce, J. 
Wilson, Captain W. D. Carey, R.A., Rev. W. 
Arthur, Dr. Hyacinthe Rénay ; G. W. Smith, 
Samuel Higgs, remy Hill D. G. F. 
Macdonald, George Joud. Honorary 
Members : Professor Velasco, Madrid ; Professor 
Max Miiller, Oxford ; Professor Nilsson, Stock- 
holm; W. E. G. uier, New York. Local 
Secretary, Mr. E. H. Harbor, Amoy, China. 

The discussion on Mr. H. Burnard Owen’s 
paper, on ‘‘ Missionary Successes and Negro 
Converts,” was continued. 





EntomoLocicaL Socrery.—May 1.—Mr. H. 
T. Stainton, V.-P., in the chair. 

Messrs. F. D. Godman, J. T. D. Llewellyn, 
and W. H. Groser were elected members ; and 
Messrs. C. B. Clarke, E. Clift, and W. Farren, 
annual subscribers. 

Mr. S. Stevens exhibited a Himalayan Cassida, 
found alive in London, near a newly-opened case 
of orchids, but which had unfortunately died a 
few hours before the meeting. Mr. Stainton 
exhibited a nest of hairless larve of some Lepi- 
dopterous insect, found near Marlborough, sus- 

ended by silken strings from a beech tree. Mr. 
Ye Smith read a letter from Dr. T. C. Jerdon, 
from Lahore, in which the writer showed that 
Typhlopone was undoubtedly the worker form of 
Dorylus. The Rev. Hamlet Clark exhibited a 
collection of Phytophagous beetles, captured by 
Mr. F. Du Boulay in the Champion Bay district, 
West Australia; amongst the many novelties 
was a saltatorial Humolpid, which owed its 
wer of leaping, not to the posterior femora, 
ut to the medial, which were robust, incrassate, 
sufficiently elongate, and with strong and curved 
tibie ; he proposed to describe it under the 
name of Thaumastomerus viridis. 

Interesting discussions ensued on the inter- 
mittency or simultaneous flashing of the 
light of fireflies (see a review of Cameron’s 
recent work on Malayan India, in Toe READER 
of Ist April last), on the extirpation of wood- 
lice from gardens, and on the numerous insects 
which frequent the galls of various species of 
willow (see a paper by Mr. Walsh on the ‘ Pro- 
ceedings of the Entomological Society of Phila- 
delphia, for 1864’’). 


r. H. W. Bates read a paper ‘‘On New | 


Species of Agna from the Collection of Mr. W, 
Wilson Saunders.” Mr. F. Smith read ‘‘ Des- 
criptions of some Species of Hymenopterous 
Insects belonging to the Families Thynnide, 
Masaride, and Apide.” The Rev. H. Clark 
read ‘Descriptions of New Phytophaga from 
West Australia.” 
Syro-Eeypr1an Society.—May 9.—Dr. Lee, 
F.R.S., President, in the chair. Mr. Sharpe 
read a paper ‘* On the Date of the Book of Re- 
velations.” His aim was to show that it was 
written in the reign of Vespasian ; that Vespa- 
sian was the Beast, Titus the second Beast, and 
Apollonius of Tyara the false prophet ; of the 
~ Seven kings, Nero was the fifth that had fallen, 








| of gravity o 


and was to come to life again as the eighth. 
Vespasian was the sixth or Livi king, because 
the writer of the book omi all notice of 
Gelba, Otho, and Vitellius, treating Vespasian 
as the successor of Nero, as in fact he was in 
Judea, where the then short reigns of those em- 
perors might easily be overlooked. 





Royat Horricutturat Socrety.—May 2.— 
Scientific Meeting.—The Rev. M. J. Berkeley 
— on certain species of Clematis, &c., and 

r. Bateman on Orchids and Vaccine. 





SoctaL Scrence Assocration.—May 3.— 
The Very Rev. the Dean of Canterbury in the 
chair. 

The paper read was on ‘‘ The Application of 
Funds to the Education of Girls.” By the Rev. E. 
H. Plumptre, Dean of Queen’s College. 

Mr. Plumptre observed that it appeared from 
the paper read that a very large proportion of 
the funds now engrossed by boys were originally 
intended for the education of both sexes, and 
suggested that it might be found expedient to 
me a permanent commission, for the purpose 
of dealing with each case separately in connexion 
with local claims. He believed that one of the 
best possible uses to which funds could be de- 
voted, would be the foundation of exhibitions 
from local schools to the Ladies’ Colleges. 


Mr. Plumptre gave some account of the 
scholarships attached to Queen’s College, 
and stated that the system worked ad- 


mirably, and might be extended with great 
advantage. Professor Huxley inquired whether 
the existing endowments were more than sufficient 
for the education of boys. The Rev. J. L. Davis 
replied that questions as to the use of funds 
might be taken in a wide sense, and would apply 
to money raised specially for the education of 
irls as well as to existing charities. He was 
inclined to think that the education of boys and 
girls together up to a certain age might be desir- 
able, and would be disposed to defer action with 
reference to girls until opinion should be more 
settled on this and other points. Mr. Hare said 
that if Mr. Huxley meant to ask whether there 
were endowments sufficient for the whole 
education of boys of the middle-class, without 
any contribution from their parents, he 
would answer that there were not, and 
that he should think it a very bad thing if there 
were. He believed that there were considerable 
funds which might be advantageously devoted 
to the education of girls, and called attention to 
the case of the Blue-coat School, with property 
amounting to 50,000/. a-year, of which not more 
than 5,000/. was intended exclusively for boys, 
but which now educates 1,100 boys and only 
about 25 girls. Mr. Hastings thought it desir- 
able to give endowments, in the shape of sti- 
ends, to schoolmistresses, thus making them 
independent of ignorant parents, and gave an 
account of the Ladies’ College at Cheltenham, 
in which he had found the education to be of a 
very high character. He believed this was greatly 
owing to the fact that the school was governed by 
an independent council, who were shle to sup- 
port the principal in carrying out a system of 
through education. Mr. Tuffnell testified to the 
defective education of governesses. He said 
that as an inspector of workhouse schools, he 
had often to examine young women offering 
themselves for the office of schoolmistresses, 
who had been governesses in families of good 
position. While professing to know a little 
music, a little French, &c., he had found them 
profoundly ignorant of elementary subjects. 
After some observations from Mr. Fearn, Mr. 
Westlake, and Mr. Clay, the Dean of Canter- 
bury remarked that in reference to the demands 
of parents, solvitur ambulando must be our 
motto. If the standard of education was raised, 
arents would gradually learn to appreciate it. 
he Dean also called attention to a point which 
he thought had been passed over by previous 
speakers—namely, the beneficial manner in which 
improvement in the education of girls would re- 
act upon that of boys. 





INSTITUTION oF CrviL ENGINEERS.—May 2. 
—Mr. J. Fowler, V.-P., in the chair. 

The pa 
Girder Work ; Illustrated by Reference to Two 
Bridges Recently Built,” by Mr. Callcott Reilly, 
— Inst. C.E. 

summing up the conclusions sought to be 
established, it whe submitted that Ril 


centre of stress, upon the cross section of any 


bar, of any pe of framework, from the centre | tine; that 


that section, produced, within the carbonic acid in air was sought, the air was 
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rread was ‘‘On Uniform Stress in | 


limits of elasticity, a ve t inequality, in 
the distribution a the Ba oa ‘that cae 

Secondly—If it were conceded that the real 
stre of every structure was inversely propor- 
tional to the greatest strain suffered by its 
weakest member, then the existence of this 
unequal distribution of the stress must be detri- 
mental to the h of any structure in which 
it existed, and which had been designed on the 
supposition that the mean intensity of the stress 
upon any bar was necessarily a correct measure 
of its strength. 

Thirdly—There was no practical or theo- 
retical difficulty in designing a truss or girder 
in which the stress upon every cross section, of 
all the important members, at all events, should 
be absolutely uniform. 

Fourthly—The condition of uniform stress was 
perfectly consistent with the utmost economy 
= cena in the structure to which it was ap- 
plied. 

At the monthly ballot, on May 2, the follow- 
ing candidates were elected: The Duke of 
Sutherland, as an honorary member ; Messrs. 
G. Black, J. Calvert, J. Coghlan, F. Mackison, 
and P. W. Wall, as members ; Messrs. P. Adie, 
T. Alexander, J. B. Batten, A. Clayton, A. 
Folkard, W. Fox, T. A. Greenhill, W. Hunter, 
J. H. Johnson, B. Latham, J. Morgan, J. Napier, 
and C. Rolfe, as associates. 





MANCHESTER, 


LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL SocreTy.— 
April 4.—Dr. R. Angus Smith, F.R.S., 
President, in the chair. 

A communication was read, entitled ‘*An 
Instance of the Injurious Action of Alkalies on 
Cotton Fibre,” by Messrs. H. Caro and W. 
Dancer. 

A remarkable instance of the deleterious 
action of alkali on cotton fibre had lately come 
under the authors’ notice, when examining some 
indigo prints, which had been stiffened or 
finished with silicate of soda, and kept in bales 
for about two years. The strength of the 
fibte of the greater part of these goods had de- 
creased to about one-third of the strength of 
some pieces which had been packed in the same 
bales, and which differed in no other t 
from the others except in their having n 
finished with starch. Observations showed that 
the injury was due to the long continued action 
of free or carbonated alkali upon the cotton 
fibre. 

A paper, entitled ‘‘Remarks on the Micro- 
scopical Appearances of Cotton Fibre during Dis- 
solution in the Ammoniacal Solution of Copper,” 
was read by Mr. J. B. Dancer. The author 
finds that many specimens of cotton show trans- 
verse markings at tolerably regular intervals. 
These have been stated to be evidences of a 
spiral structure in cotton fibre, but with high 
magnifying power the author found them to 
furrows in the external membrane, which mem- 
brane he believed to be distinct from the true 
cell wall. When an ammoniacal solution of 
copper was brought into contact with cotton 
placed in the field of view under a microscope, 
a rapid rotation or twisting of the fibres was seen 
to take place. The author then suggested an 
explanation of this phenomenon, which he based 
on the fact that the solvent permeated some por- 
tions of the external membrane more easily Gin 
others ; expanding the cellulose matter, it burst 
the .external membrane, and twisted the cotton 
in the direction of its length. 

Mr. Dancer also read a paper ‘‘On Pseudo- 
scopic Vision through Prisms.” The author 
found that if a prism be interposed between one 
eye and a flat object, when the thin edge of the 
prism was turned inwards to the nose, the flat sur- 
face appeared concave ; when, on the contrary, 
the base or thick edge was turned reg 
nose, the surface ap convex. The expla- 
nation of these phenomena he based upon the 
supposition that in binocular vision the distance 
of an object is estimated by the degree of con- 
vergence of the optic axes. Thus, when the 
base of the prism was towards the nose the flat 
surface became convex, because the optic axes 
crossed in front of the real surface, and the 
jmagination raised the object to that point. 


Dr. Angus Smith explained a mode of analysis 


| which he has called minimetric. It was based 


mainly on the fact that the memory can retain 


| with great exactness the character of a precipi- 


tate of a given d of translucency. or 


First—A’ comparatively small deviation of the | aa ae ne ae tna be Lapatate of 


carbonate of baryta was caused in baryta by 
.2515 cub. c. of carbonic acid, or nearly three 
amount in lime water. If the 
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made to act on the baryta until the precipitate 
was obtained. In other words, the smallest 
measure of air was used which will produce the 
precipitate. The plan may be used for hydro- 
chloric acid, sulphuric and sulphurous acid, sul- 
phuretted hydrogen, &c. The author showed a 
simple method of using this mode of analysis. 
It consisted in an elastic ball with two valves ; 
when pressed the air was driven out, and when 
expanding the air was drawn through the liquid : 
the air and liquid were then shaken together. 
This was repeated until the precipitate was 
obtained. Experiments made with this a atus 
showed it to be extremely delicate. e car- 
bonic acid in the air of a room could be estimated 
in a few minutes. The author then gave a 
description of the application of his method to 
the quantitative determination of carbonic acid 
in houses and workshops, and stated that by this 
simple means the greatest refinement could be 
attained. 








MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 





MONDAY, May 15, 
Astatic, at 3.—5 New Burlington Street. 
Britisu Arcuirecrs, at 8.—9 Conduit Street, Hanover Square. 


TUESDAY, May 16. 

Horticuttvrat Soctrery, at 3.—South Kensington. Show of new 
and rare Plants. Scientific Meeting, and Election of Fellows, 

Royat Institution, at 4.—Albemarle Street.. ‘On Organic 
Chemistry :” Professor Frankland. 

Socrery or Arts, at 8.—John Street, Adelphi. ‘‘On Some of 
the Most Important Discoveries made within the last Two 
Years:” Dr. F. C. Calvert. (Cantor Lecture.) 

ANTHROPOLOGICAL, at 8.—4 St. Martin’s Place, Trafalgar Square, 
* On Missionary Work in Africa:” the Bishop of Natal. 

PartuHo.ogica, at 8.—53 Berners Street, Oxford Street. 

Sratisticat, at 8.—12 St. James’s Square. “On the Variation 
of Prices and the Value of the Currency since 1782:” Pro- 
fessor W. 8S. Jevons. 

Civi. Enorveers, at 8,—25 Great. George Street, Westminster. 

WEDNESDAY, May 17. 
Royvat Socrery or Lirerartvre, at 4.30.—4 St. Martin’s Place. 
PHARMACEUTICAL, at 8.—17 Bloomsbury Square.—Anniversary. 


Socrery or Arts, at 8.—John Street, Adelphi. “‘On the 
Manufacture of Encaustic Tiles and Ceramic Ornamentation 
by Machinery :” Mr. Z. Colburn. 


THURSDAY, May 18. . 
ZoouocicaL, at 4.—11 Hanover Square. 
Royat Iwstirution, at 4.—Albemarle Street. ‘“‘On Organic 


emistry :” Professor Frankland. 
Numismatic, at 7.—13 Gate Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
CuemicaL, at 8.—Burlington House. 
Anrtiqvanries, at 8.—Somerset House. 
Royat, at 8.30.—Burlington House. 
FRIDAY, May 19. 


PurLowoeicat, at 8.—Somerset House. Anniversary. Professor 


Aubrecht. 
Roya Iwstrrvurion, at 8.—Albemarle Street. “On Stella Physics 


and Chemistry:” Mr. Huggins. 
SATURDAY, May 20. 


Royat Institution, at 4.—Albemarle Street. “‘On Meteoro- 
logy: ” Mr. A. S. Herschel. 








ART. 


EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 


T may be fairly stated that the present Exhibi- 
I tion is, upon the whole, the best that any of 
us can remember. The more complete education 
of the present generation of painters is now 
plainly visible, and we have no longer to deal 
with a mess of commonplace works contrasted 
with a few noble pictures, but to examine atten- 
tively the performances of painters who are 
silently but rapidly forming a larger and more 
consistent school. Even those painters who, 
like Armitage, Leighton, and Crowe, have been 
educated abroad, have known how to steer clear 
of the peculiarities of foreign schools, and 
to maintain an independence and originality full 
of promise for the vigour and stability of our 
own. They havegarnered the knowledge acquired 
by a more severe practice, and apply it with the 
force of their English intellects to the formation 
of a style that cannot be confounded with any of 
those now prevalent on the Continent, while at 
the same time, with a few striking exceptions, 
we aE no morbid taste for that offensive 

ies of originality which is based on vanity, 
oa displays itself in the exhibition of eccentri- 


cities and liarities. 
Surrounded by so many works of excellence, 
contending against an amount of ability unknown 


a few years back, it redounds to the credit of 
most.of the Academician exhibitors that they 
have been able so well to hold their own. Land- 
seer, Herbert, Cope, Elmore, Frith, Hook, 
Philip, Poole, and Stanfield sustain their well- 
earned os, rer Millais, John Lewis, and 
Leighton, lately elected from the ranks, are per- 
the most attractive exhibitors, next to 


ith, whose picture this year an ex- 
trinsic rire for a crowd of sightseers. 
Among the pictures of high pretensions in the 





class of scriptural subjects, Herbert’s ‘‘ Sower of 
Good Seed” will probably be the most popular. 
The treatment adopted is the same as 
that in the Westminster frescoes, upon 
which the artist has been engaged for so 
many years—namely the substitution of the 
modern Eastern physiognomy, and _ the 
actual Oriental life, for the traditional types 
that have come down to us from Italian sources. 
Who shall venture to pronounce dogmatically in 
favour either of the ancient or the modern inter- 
pretation by painting of the facts of Scriptural 
History ? To those who are deeply moved by 
Da Vinci and Raphael, ‘‘ The Encampment of 
the Children of Israel at the foot of Sinai,” at 
Westminster, is but a congregation of Bedouin 
Arabs and their Chiefs ; and the ‘‘ Christ in the 
Temple,” by Holman Hunt, reflects but the 
interior of an Eastern Café. To vast numbers of 
people, these works speak in a new and living 
voice, and by these the picture of ‘‘The Sower ” 
will be appreciated. The parable which it affects 
to illustrate is so infinite in its reach, that it 
positively illumines all attempts to illustrate or 
interpret it, and the thoughtful observer of the 
picture before us applies the words of the im- 
pressive lesson to this young Oriental husband- 
man scattering freely the seed over the waste, 
and so connects the action with the Divine 
author of the Parable. But for this, undeniably 
pure and elevated as the picture is, it has little 
spiritual significance, and indicates no remarkable 
imaginative power. 

e may contrast this literal treatment of the 
scriptural idea with Watts’ grand pencering 
of the aspect of Esau. Here we find that al 
reference to the contemporary costume of the 
East has been carefully avoided, and the charms 
of colour subdued to a merely suggestive tone of 
harmony ; hence the large and imposing character 
of the figure, which is the solitary example in 
the Exhibition of a profound acquaintance with 
the principles upon which the old fresco painters 
aed. 

A third scriptural illustration may here be 
noted, to our thinking the most impressive 

icture of its class in the Exhibition, ‘‘ The 

arable of the Tares,” by Millais. This work 
differs from that of Herbert, in being the product 
of a vivid imagination ; and from that of Watts, 
in its freedom from the conventionalities of the 
past. The Evil One, in the guise of a wicked 
old man abroad on a murky gusty night, is 
revealed by a sudden break of light behind the 
black rolling clouds, at his wicked work of 
sewing tares among the wheat. The stealthy 
action ; the suspicious, evil eye, turned in the 
direction where men are sleeping ; the dark form 
of the figure, lit only by the momentary gleam 
from behind, which marks its proportions ; the 
slimy reptiles that crawl toward it, as if to 
approach a kindred spirit, are but parts of a 
single and powerfully-expressed thought, and 
the design is one of the finest ever produced by 
the painter. The present picture is an attempt 
to out in colours the design which was 
originally drawn upon wood, and published as 
one of a set of ‘‘ The Parables,” some two years 
back; but although a magnificent study of 
colour, we cannot help feeling that the picture 
is less impressive than the iecuine, and that 
force and reality are gained by the sacrifice to 
some extent of the spirituality of the thought. 


Another scriptural picture of great power we 
may notice here, the work of an artist who 
enjoys the distinguished position of having been 
the foremost saath of Delaroche. ‘‘Esther’s Ban- 

uet,” by Armitage, is the most complete work 
that has yet appocon by this accomplished pain- 
ter. The subject is Haman interceding with 
Esther tosave his life ; ‘‘for he saw that there was 
evil determined against him by the King,” and 
the moment chosen by the painter is that when 
the King in his wrath enters the banqueting- 
hall of the palace, and discovers Haman on his 
knees at the couch of Esther, entreating her to 
save his life. ‘*Then said the King, Will he 
force the Queen also before me in the house? 
As the word went out of the King’s mouth, they 
covered Haman’s face.” A highly dramatic 
action is suggested here, and the painter has 
fully apprehended its force ; he has been able to 
steer a right course between a weak interpreta- 
tion of the story on the one hand, and thea- 
trical display on the other ; it is a work of great 
erudition, open perhaps to the exception which 
may be taken to an undue exhibition of anato- 
mical knowledge, yet it is neither French nor 
German in thought or manner, but a result of 
at ish thought, produced by a hand un- 
ettered by the schools wherein its craft was 
learnt. For composition and well-conceived action 
it may be taken as an example by our younger 
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painters, who are often disposed to underrate 
those qualities which are rightly prized b 
foreign schools, forgetful that they are the basis 
of all good art. 

The ‘‘ David” of Leighton is the last illus. 
tration of a Scripture subject we shall notice 
at present. The subject must often have been 
suggested to many minds, by the pathetic pas- 
sage in Psalm lv.: ‘*O that I had wings 
like a dove : for then I would fly away and be at 
rest.” The Jewish King is represented seated on 
the terrace of the house, his head wistfully 
turned in the direction whither the doves are 
bending their flight. This is the plain and 
natural conception of the passage that would be 
formed in most minds ; the merit of the picture, 
therefore, lies not in any original idea presented 
to us—for which, we confess, we are thankful in 
this case—but in the treatment of the common 
thought about the subject ; and in this respect, 
we think the artist deserves the highest 
praise. We have seldom regarded any picture 
im our modern Exhibitions with more pleasure, 
The common thought about David’s musings has 
never risen to the idea of the poetic sky, which 
is so suggestive of rest. A Jew in character, 
large in frame, and of kingly countenance, 
wearied by enemies, bent by care, this figure of 
David is one of the noblest productions of an 
English artist, monumental in style and most 
impressive in effect. It is far in advance of the 
large picture of ‘‘Ahab and Jezebel,” ex- 
hibited by the same painter two years since, 
with which it might be favourably contrasted in 
almost every respect, size included—an element 
which, as far as we have observed, has hitherto 
proved to be a condition rather of weakness 
than of strength in its influence upon the cha- 
racter of the artist’s work. 


There are other scriptural pieces of great merit 
in the aie Exhibition ; but we Secs taken 
those only which appear to us to be distinguished 
by some originality, either of conception or of 
treatment. It would be wrong to ignore the 
claims of so good a picture as the ‘ Christ 
descendu de la Croix” of M. Signol, but that to 
us it appears to be a repetition of that conven- 
tional treatment of the great theme of Chris- 
tianity invented for the use of a particular 
Church. Neither do we forget Mr. Barwell’s 
‘*Young Saviour observing the Hypocrites,” 
which, though open to fair criticism on the 
gone of probability—for although the Lord 
discerned the hypocrisy of the Pharisees, we do 
not remember that they themselves proclaimed 
it—is yet in many respects a remarkable per- 
formance. ‘‘Elijah’s Sacrifice,” by Mr. A. 
Moore, deserves serious attention rather for the 
indications it shows of the power of thinking 
which the painter evidently possesses, than 
for the execution of the picture, which 
is confused and incoherent. Mr. Gale’s 
highly-finished and most powerfully coloured 
transcript of an Eastern woman, described 
in the catalogue as ‘“‘ A Woman having an 
Alabaster Box of very precious Ointment,” is 
probably hardly intended for a representation of 
the Magdalene, although in painting the modern 
women of Palestine the scriptural idea had taken 
possession ef the artist’s mind. The class of 
pictures illustrative of the Bible records is a very 
small one in this Exhibition, and we have noted 
the works that belong to it in the first place, both 
because they are the exponents of the most 
worthy subjects, and also use some of them 
may be reckoned among the best pictures in the 
collection. Next week we hope to speak of 
some of those works which may fairly be called 
the great attractions of the Exhibition. 








MUSIC, 





“L°ETOILE DU NORD” AT COVENT 
GARDEN. 


ORTUNE has not been kind this season to 
our operatic managers. Mishaps have 
occurred in the personnel of both troops which 
have seriously crippled their resources, and pre- 
vented or delayed the Soe of the works 
which the public most desired to see. The re- 
appearance of the great opera of Meyerbeer’s is 
thus the first really interesting incident of the 
season. To a great part of our home public 
‘* L’ Etoile du Nord ” is still almost a new work. 
That it was known to all English opera-goers 
before the revival of last summer, was due less 
to the few performances of it given at the end of 
a season ten years back (the season before the 
t fire) than to the circumstance that 

1t has been played some hundreds of times 
in the French theatre most popular with English 
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travellers ; and it yet remains to be seen whether 
the only finished work of its composer which 
rivals in scale the great trio of dramas, ‘‘ Robert,” 
the ‘‘Prophéte,” and the ‘ Huguenots,” will 
take its place in the history of music, or in the 
affections of musicians, by the side of those 
memorable masterpieces. Unfortunately, the 
presentment of the piece now offered is not one 
to increase its chance of winning popular favour. 
The casualties of operatic management, and the 
ver “changes and chances of this mortal 
fife,” have made the cast of 1865 a sorry con- 
trast to that of 1855. The list of ten years ago 
recalls the not easily forgotten names of Bosio 
and Lablache, and of another singer, M. Zelger, 
who, though no genius, had merits which have 
many times since made his loss regretted. 
The other prominent members of that 
troop, Herr Formes and Signor Gardoni, are 
gone from Covent Garden, Madame Rudersdorff 
only remaining, and she is still, happily for the 
effect of some of the most difficult points in a 
very difficult piece, as vigorous and full-voiced 
a vivandiére as she was a decade of years ago. 
The place of Madame Carvalho, who would be 
playing Catharine this season but for the extra- 
ordinary success of the ‘‘ Enchanted Flute” at 
her own theatre in Paris, is taken—we can 
hardly say filled—by the lady to whom Meyer- 
beer entrusted the ‘‘ creation” of the part. But 
the voice and the powers which the exacting 
composer digaified by this choice in 1854 have 
felt too much the wearing effect of time to be 
capable of the same task now, least of all in an 
arena whose size makes a redundance of physical 
force a necessary condition of success. Madame 
Dupréz’ singing has lost none of its delicacy 
om | finish, and but very little of its brilliancy, 
but the music of the voice is gone. Not a note, 
indeed, of her most brilliant passages but is heard 
throughout the house (except at ge where any 
voice would be equally crushed by the weight of 
the Meyerbeerian orchestra), but the tone is 
thin and thready, and such ‘‘expression” as it 
might be capable of is obliterated by the ceaseless 
straining to reach the requisite degree of loudness. 
It is thus only by courtesy that the réle of 
first soprano remains the leading part, for 
Madame Dupréz is quite overmatched in the 
concerted music by the competition of a young- 
voiced Prascovia, Mdlle. Liebbart. The part 
of the hero, too, the most important in the 
piece, has to be filled by a substitute in the 
rson of M. Atry. This gentleman is doing 
uty for M. Faure, whom the ‘‘ Africaine” at 
the Grand Opera cannot yet spare, and it 
would be flattery to say that he makes us 
forget the accomplished French baritone, whose 
acting of the part of the Czar-Shipwright is as 
spirited as his singing is thorough. Peter has to 
sing in the last act a song as melodious as Meyer- 
beer ever wrote for a bass voice, not excepting 
the somewhat similarly-placed romance for Hoel 
in ** Dinorah,” but it would be hard for any one 
who knew the tune to believe that it could be 
made so uninteresting as it becomes in M. Atry’s 
mouth. ‘‘ L’Etoile” is one of the very few grand 
operas in which there is no part for a tenor of 
the first force. Meyerbeer here, as in the 
** Prophéte,” where he made the contralto, and 
not the soprano, the heroine, seems to have 
pleased himself by a departure from the conven- 
tional rule. But the absence of Signor Naudin, 
who is also detained at the Grand ra (as the 
Vasco de Gama designated by the composer), is 
nevertheless felt. The part which he took 
last year is now played by a M. St. Hilaire, 
from the Opéra Comique of Paris, who was 
lately heard at the Crystal Palace concerts), and 
the other tenor part by the always welcome 
Signor Neri-Baraldi This is not, as we have 
said, an efficient cast, and it is not surprising 
that the opera has been but coolly received. 
The drawbacks under which it has been pre- 
sented—drawbacks which no management could 
forse a good illustration of the great 
fficulties imported into musical enterprises by 
the modern system of large operas and large 
opera houses. The expansion of opera to the 
dimensions of the Meyerbeerian drama, with its 
vast hosts of actors, its elaborate musical com- 
binations, and its costly scenic accessories, has 
doubtless given us some magnificent results, 
but we are made sometimes to feel how dearly 
these are purchased. Works involving the co- 
operation of but a few artists and a mode- 
rate outlay could be “put on” or “ taken 
po “3 —_ cost or risk, as the - 
of the opportunity or necessity de- 
manded. When the mount ” of a piece 
was not a matter of thousands of pounds, 
a theatre could afford to have a numerous 


répertoire. It was not necessary, as it now 





is, to ‘‘run” an opera at the risk of ‘its 
being ill done, in order to recover an enor- 
mous outlay of capital on its production. Now 
the stakes played, pecuniarily y org , are so 
high, that managers naturally flinch from the 
loss involved by ch and substitutions. If 
Madame A is ill or shone. a Madame Al must 
be found, in order that the services of Mesdames 
and MM. B, C, D, E, &c. (to terms) may not 
be wasted. Then, a vast spectacle demands a 
vast stage, and when you have a vast stage, you 
must, pari ratione, make every opera you play a 
vast spectacle to fill it. A piece which in a 
moderate-sized theatre would cost a moderate 
sum, now costs thousandsof pounds. The com- 
monest accessories become costly : your sky has 
to be ordered by hundreds of yards, a plain 
landscape background becomes an immense 
panorama, every house becomes a palace, and 
the village church a Westminster Abbey. The 
space that is wanted for the display of all this 
splendour multiplies tenfold the cost of your 
vocal department. Instead of having the choice 
of all the well-trained singers in Europe, you 
have to select only from the small proportion of 
them who have voices large enough to fill the 
huge building in which you ask them to 
sing. Voices of moderate power, however sweet 
they may be, however perfectly cultivated, are 
of no use to you. You must get, at all cost and at 
all risks, the ‘‘ robust,” those or none. That is, 
you must choose from two or three phenomenal 
wonders instead of from hundreds of trained 
artists possessing the average of human powers. 
No wonder that opera is expensive. Fought for 
by the richest aristocracies in the world, how can 
our Pattis and Titiens be other than costly 
luxuries ? 

If any way is ever to be found out of these 
difficulties, it will probably be by the establish- 
ment of theatres of medium size—of about the 
scale, say, of the Opéra Comique or the Theatre 
Lyrique, as a supplement to the Grand Opera- 
house which should be one of the possessions of 
every rich capital. Such noble palaces of music 
as the theatre in Covent Garden and the In- 
perial house now building on the Boulevards 
would still claim a monopoly of the grander 
musical dramas—the ‘‘ Guillaume Tells” and 
the ‘‘ Prophétes ;” while every kind of opera or 
operetta, whether by Gliick or Mozart, Balfe or 
Macfarren, might be played in the lesser houses 
for the benefit of the myriad. 

We cannot dismiss the opera which has sug- 
gested this bit of speculation without adding a 
word of praise for the ensemble of the execution. 
In spite of the absence of the star singers, the 
greatest passages in the piece go off with admi- 
rable spirit. When we examine one of these 
tremendous scores of Meyerbeer, it seems a 
wonder that music so difficult, so complicated, 
making such extreme demands on the skill and 
patience of hundreds of performers, should be 
sung at all. To hear it done as Mr. Costa gets 
his company to do it—that it is to say, with such 
very slight deviations from the intention of the 
composer—is to witness a rare triumph of orga- 
nizing skill. 








MUSICAL NOTES. 


THE operas played at Her Majesty’s Theatre, 
during the past two weeks, have not been such 
as to need special report. The Lucrezia and 
Norma of Mdlle. Titiens are, or should be, 
familiar to every opera-goer. Of the new tenor, 
M. Joulain, who has been gathering laurels in 
the provincial performances of the company, and 
of Mdlle. de Murska, a contralto of whom 
much is expected, we hope to be able to speak 
next week. 


WE are glad to notice that Mdile. Fioretti, a 
soprano singer who was rapidly making her way 
on the Covent Garden stage two years ago, when 
a sudden flight carried her off to the continent, 
has again yo Mr. Gye’s company. She will 
be a very helpful acquisition. Mdlle. Patti's ap- 
pearance has been delayed by indisposition till 
the end of this week. 


To what curious places and curious shifts poor 
‘*English Opera” seems, ever and anon, to 
betake itself. Now it is making itself heard at 
Astley’s, under the auspices of Mr. E. T. Smith. 
The first performance appears to have been—we 
quote in substance from a distinguished daily 
contemporary—an odd pasticcio, founded on 
Bishop’s ‘‘ Guy Mannering.” Some good singing 
there must have been—one or two of the singers 
are good—but it must be funny to see Miss Pyne 
(as Futia Mannering) step forward and sing ‘‘ The 
Power of Love,” and Mr. Weiss volunteer ‘‘ The 
Wolf” of Shield. That Bishop himself may 
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have his share of the improvements, Mr. Vernon 
Rigby is allowed to display his very agreeable 
tenor voice in ‘‘ My pretty Jane.” When this 
play, we remember, was produced at the Hay- 
market some years ago, Miss Oliver, who was 
discovered, as the curtain rose, in the character 
of Lucy Bertram, dressed in deep mourning for 
her father, and looking very pathetic as the 
helpless orphan, presently used to come to the 
footlights and favour the audience with ‘‘ Max- 
welton braes are bonny,” &c. Does Mr. Smith’s 
Lucy sing ‘‘ Annie Laurie?” or ‘* God bless the 
Prince of Wales ?” or what ? 


THE Matinée of the Musical Union, on Tuesday, 
should not be soon forgotten by the members who 
were present. The highest order of playing could 
not be put to a higher use than it was in the per- 
formance of Beethoven’s Trio in D (Op. 70} by 
MM. Hallé, Joachim, and Piatti. The slow 
movement is one of the most grandly mysterious 
imaginations that ever the soul of Beethoven 
gave utterance to, and these three t artists 
op it in such a way, that every listener must 

ave felt its solemnity. 


AT a recent meeting of shareholders of the 
English Opera Company, the proceedings of 
which are reported in the Orchestra, it was 
stated that the receipts of the first season had 
amounted to 60,000/., and the expenses to 
65,000/. A further call of 1/. per share was 
agreed to. The Company had paid 1,500. for 
the exclusive right to play the ‘‘ Africaine” in 
England. 

THE Orchestrastates that the medical attendants 
of Signor Giuglini have given up nearly all hope 
of his recovery. 

Dr. Bennetr has published, we are glad to 
see, a solo pianoforte arrangement of the beauti- 
ful little minuet and trio from his last symphony 
(in G minor). 

MADAME ARABELLA GoDDARD’s benefit was 
on Monday evening last, and a most delightful 
evening it made. The programme contained 
nothing but well-known gems, which have often 
and often charmed Madame Goddard’s hearers, 
and which will be liked the more the oftener 
they are played in the future. Mr. Sims Reeves 
— the quaint little serenade from Gounod’s 
** Mock Doctor.” 

Mr. Costa’s new oratorio, ‘‘ Naaman,” will be 
repeated by the Sacred Harmonic Society, at 
Exeter Hall, on Friday evening, under the 
direction of the composer. Madame Rudersdorff, 
Madame Sainton-Dolby, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. 
Cummings, and Mr. Santley will support the 
— originally allotted to them at the a 

am Musical Festival, in September last. The 
character of Adah, the young captive maiden, 
will be sustained by Miss Edmonds, a youthful 
debutante. 


THE Monday Concert of the coming week is 
to be a **‘ Schumann Night,” with Madame Schu- 
mann as the pianist. This is not only a happy 
way of giving a welcome to a great artist, but a 
well-timed recognition of the increased accept- 
ance which the composer’s works have met with 
among English musicians during the last few 
years. In a few years more the coolness with 
which the works of. an undoubted genius were at 
first received among us will be looked back upon 
with surprise. One thing to be noted in the 
matter is, that the change of opinion has been 
steadily in opposition to the critical judgments 
which hive most currency. 


THosE who should know, report that the 
music in the revival of ‘‘Comus” at Drury Lane 
is worth hearing. It introduces, among other 
things, a pleasant chorus by Bishop, ‘‘ Ring out, 
ye crystal spheres,” Arne’s ‘‘Sweet echo,” 
which Miss Augusta Thompson sings, and Han- 
del’s laughing chorus, ‘‘Haste thee, nymph,” 
from L’ Allegro. 





MUSIC FOR NEXT WEEK. 
MAY 15 ro 20. 
MONDAY.—Po J Be “Schumann Night,” St. James's 
all, 8 p.m. 
Philharmonic Concert, Hanover Square Rooms, 
8 p.m. 
M. and Madame Sainton-Dolby’s Concert, St. 
James's Hall, 3 p.m. 
Mdile. Mathilde Martin’s Concert, Collard’s 
Rooms, 3 p.m. 
TUESDAY.—London Glee and Madrigal Union, Collard’s 


Rooms, Morni 
Concert, Wand Minstrels (for Charing 
Cross Hospital), over Square Rooms, 


8.30 p.m. 
WEDNESDAY.—Mr. J. B. Chatterton’s Concert, Drury Lane 
Theatre, 2 p.m. 


FRIDAY.—Mr. Hallé’s Third Recital, St. James's Hall, 3 p.m. 


SATURDAY.—Crystal Palace Opera Concert. 
OPERAS.—Covent Garden, ” “Etoile du Nord,” 


Her iisonys «Lawes Borgia,” “ Norma,” &c. 
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THE DRAMA. 





MR. FALCONER’S NEW PLAY AT DRURY-LANE 
—MISS BATEMAN AS BIANCA IN “ FAZIO.” 
HE combination of author and actor is not 
rare, and is occasionally highly satisfactory. 

M. Boucicault, at the Princess’s, is now per- 
forming, with admirable skill, the principal part 
in the exceedingly good melodrama of which he 
is the author, and in the history both of our own 
stage and of the French examples of similar 
success are not uncommon. Mr. Falconer has 
several times shown himself ambitious 0: this 
double renown, and has of late specialiy de- 
manded public approbation for the lengthy play 
which he produced at Drury-lane on the 3rd of 
this month, and in which he acted one of the 
principal characters. We say ‘‘specially de- 
manded” because, in a kind of preface, the 
author has been good enough to explain what 
the particular merits of his drama are. 
From this very amusing proem we learn 
that Mr. Falconer’s modest endeavour has 
been ‘to give a larger and more 
truthful picture in action than has hitherto 
been presented on the stage of the pre- 
existing social antagonisms and rival class 
characteristics, which in ferment produced the 
great French Revolution of 1789 ;” that he has 
aimed at limning representative members of 
what, with fine knowledge of French genders, 
he terms the ‘‘ haut noblesse,” and that ‘‘he has 
attempted to present, in the character of Robes- 
ierre, an historical portrait not altogether new, 
ut very different to the generally-accredited 
likeness of the celebrated triumvir and dictator.” 

A work thus heralded merits some attention ; 
and it may be interesting to give an account of 
‘** Love’s Ordeal ; or, the Old and New Régime.” 
The plot is complicated, and not very easily 
described. The hero, Hugene de Morny, though 
of noble birth and loft a has been so 
little appreciated by the world, that at the 
beginning of the play he is occupying no higher 
position than that of stew to the Count 
d’ Ostanges, whose daughter, Hortense, has a 
strong liking for her father’s domestic, restrained, 
however, by her mother’s remonstrances, and by 
the feeling that it is not correct to flirt with one 
of the upper servants. It need hardly be said 
that she is madly but secretly loved by Hugene. 
Mademoiselle @ Ostangesis asked in marriage by the 
Ducde Chartreux, who is apparently the represen- 
tative of the old régime, and whose principal 
characteristic ap to be a kind of mild 
naughtiness. It is, of course, incumbent on this 
nobleman to fall out with the high-minded 
steward, and this he does on three separate 
occasions—first, on his attempting to throw out 
of the window of an — erre, wee np 
certainly been making hi very unpleasant ; 
aul, on his trying to kiss a pretty girl with- 
out permission; and, thirdly—with a slight 
monotony of incident—on his trying to kiss 
another pretty girl, also without permission. 
This last time, however, it is felt that things 
cannot go on any longer without a fight, and 
accordingly the mildly-naughty duke and the 
high-minded steward do fight a duel in the 
gardens of M. D’Ostanges’s chateau, but not, 
alas! until the steward has stated at con- 
siderable 1 his opinions upon the im- 

ropriety of being rude to young ladies. The 
Fake, of course, is worsted in the conflict, being 
wounded in the arm, and the Countess d’ Ostanges 
and Hortense arrive to find their friend thus 
unpleasantly treated by the combative major- 
domo. The bitter prejudices of Madame 
@ Ostanges lead her to regard the trifling offence 
of pinking one of her guests in a very serious 
i hit ; but the duke, moved by a variety of con- 
siderations, intercedes, and the high-minded 
steward receives no worse punishment than 
immediate dismissal without a character or a 
month’s wages, while the duke is left to recover 
under the care of Hortense. 

Four yearsnowelapse, and when thecurtain next 
rises it is found that the French Revolution has 
taken place, that Robespierre, or as the -lane 
actors prefer to pronounce it, ‘‘ Robspear,”’ is in 

, and that the steward, having probably 
failed to get another place, has come out as 
a iot with considerable success. M. 
@Ostanges, his daughter, and the duke, 
the two last being now ed, are 
under sentence of death, having been hunted 
down by the villain of the piece, one Lavarennes, 
who is divided between a desire to do 
mischief and a wish to marry Mademoiselle 





@’ Ostanges. He compromises matters by offer- 
ing to contrive the escape of the whole party 
from the Temple, where they are imprisoned, if 
Hortense will promise to become his wife. But 
here the somewhat sententious, but highly moral 
Eugene, intervenes, defeats the villain with his 
own weapons, and conducts the whole party out 
of l, leaving M. Lavarennes to gnash his 
teeth after the most approved fashion. The 
next scene brings forward ‘‘Robspear,” who is so 
good as to vindicate himself and his actions in 
some rhetorical speeches which would doubtless 
be better ge by the honest Drury-lane 
audience if they had the smallest idea who 
Robespierre was, or what he did. 

Quitting, after awhile, generalities for prac- 
tical life, ‘* Robspear,” in accordance with 
his_ well-known practice of saving every 
one he could from the guillotine, pro- 
vides for the safety of Mademoiselle d’ Ostanges 
and her father, by allowing the lady to contract 
a civil marriage with the ever high-minded 
Eugene, who then takes off his civil wife, civil 
father-in-law, and the duke to country lodg- 
ings. Thither after them flies the villain 
Lavarennes, bent on doing such mischief as he 
may ; but his powers are limited, and his suc- 
cess partialonly. The lady, as the civil wife of 
a patriot, is safe, the duke hides himself, and the 
Count d Ostanges, who, like many old gentlemen, 
is testy and impatient in argument, gets into 
such a passion at the bad manners and atrocious 
principles of the republicans, that he has a fit, 
and opportunely dies. Thus foiled, Lavarennes 
has nothing left but to look for the duke. 
That aristocrat, mildly naughty to the last, is 
making love to a country beauty. Her husband 
discovers what is going on, and, frantically 
jealous, fires a vaguely-directed pistol, which in 
some way kills Lavarennes instead of the duke. 
Difficulties are now nearly at an end. Mademoi- 
selle @ Ostanges learns in a letter from a friend 
that the duke is no better than he should be, 
and begins to appreciate the high-minded Eugene. 
The latter becomes very eloquent, though a 
trifle noisy, and delivers himself of some speeches 
which touch the gallery to the heart. The 
lady listens to him very patiently, and when 
at last he is quite out of breath, apologetically 
remarks that she loves him devotedly. ‘Nothin 
then remains for her but to cement her civi 
marriage by such religious ceremonies as may be 
thought desirable, and, let it be hoped, to see 
her papa buried ; but on this latter point the 
personages in the play are silent. 

Such is the story told in the remarkable drama 
which Mr. Falconer is quite justified in calling 
original. The language is also worthy of some 
attention, more particularly as the author 
informs us in his delightful preface that he has 
been at considerable pains tomake the dialogue ‘‘in 
occasional passages characteristically epigram- 
matic, and throughout poetically coloured and 
musical.” In fulfilment of this excellent inten- 
tion, he has written it in an indescribable kind of 
blank verse, which makes the more ambitious 
— sound like leaders from the Morning 

tar cut up into lengths. But that true talent 
which treats the commonest subjects with poetic 
feeling is obvious throughout, as some specimens 
will show. How pleasing is it to find that the 
bald language of the penny-a-liner can, by a 
skilful hand, be worked into verse, as shown in 
the following termination :— 


—-—— whose name for obvious reasons we suppress. 


In like manner a sentiment familiar in youth 
rises into dignity under poetic treatment. 
He never spoke except when spoken to, 


is a line which should find a place in every copy- 
book. In the same way a precept often heard 
in the nursery is delivered with extraordinary 
force by the hero, who, nerving himself for an 
act of self-sacrifice, exclaims :— 


But I must gulp the bitters, else they taste. 


These quotations are given from memory only, 
but perusal of the play, when published, will, we 
believe, prove their accuracy, and will doubtless 
disclose many similar beauties, and show how 
fully justified was the fastidious critic of The 
Times in declaring that much of the language 
bore testimony ‘‘to the known poetical feeling 
of Mr. Edmund Falconer.” 

The actors charged with interpreting such a 
work of art were generally quite equal to their 
— ** Robspear” is played oy ite: Falconer 

imself, and very amusing he is, an Irish accent 

iving great raciness to his impersonation of the 
ictator. Mr. Edmund Phelps is the high-minded 
Eugene de Morny; Mr. Walter , the Duc 
de Chartreux ; Mr. Neville, the Count d Ostanges ; 
and Mrs. Herman Vezin, Hortense d Ostanges. 





——__ 


These artists shows in their respective cha- 
racters the fervid and passionate feeling, the 
graceful bearing, and the perfect assumption of 
the manners of the ‘‘ haut noblesse” which is to 
be looked for on the modern stage. The pro- 
nunciation of the French, too, is such as may be 
expected from the highly-educated lish 
actor—d’Ostanges is d’ Ostangez, Bourbon, Bour- 
bong, Mademoiselle, Ma’meselle, and so forth. 

It may perhaps be thought that too much 
space has been given to this account of the last 
addition to our dramatic literature. But let it, 
be remembered that this strange production has 
been brought out at the leading theatre, and is 
the work of the manager of that theatre, a 
gentleman who has been of late much lauded, 
and most justly lauded, for his honest attempt 
to restore Drury Lane to its traditional position. 
He has now produced a work of his own, in 
which it would have been gratifying to find 
something to praise; but which, though giving 
no opportunity for serious criticism, still de- 
mands consideration, as showing the present 
state of our stage. 





While Mr. Falconer is condemning his patrons 
to pass through an ordeal of his own con- 
triving, Mr. Webster is making his offering to 
“legitimacy” in the shape of a revival of 
‘* Fazio,” a tragedy in which Miss O’Neill and 
Miss Fanny Kemble are said to have dissolved 
their audiences in tears. We can scarcely be- 
lieve this. Considered as poem or drama, it is 
inconceivable how such trash can have been suc- 
cessful, or even tolerated, outraging as it does 
in conception every law of nature, in execution 
every rule of art. The plot, such as it is, is 
at once absurd' and revolting, while, through- 
out the stilted dialogue, pathos alternates 
with coarseness. Fancy the heroine in the last 
scene interrupted in the outpouring of her 
sorrows by such a remark as this : ‘‘ What means 
the wild-haired maniac?” Yet ‘‘ Fazio” is a 
fair specimen of the kind of stuff whch delighted 
generations of play-goers. Mrs. Siddons was as 
attractive in Belvidera as in Lady Macbeth, and 
the tribute of tears was as readily paid to Miss 
O’Neill’s Bianca as to her Juliet. Perhaps our 
taste has not so much deteriorated, after all. 

As to Miss Bateman, for whom this play has 
been revived, we confess that we know not what 
to make of her. She is a riddle and a contra- 
diction. She has a beautiful face, but no variety 
of facial expression ; a beautiful voice, but an 
accent that is at times painfully jarring. She 
has, far more than any fiving nglish actress, 
the power of infusing into a single sen- 
tence an intensity of expression, whether of 
scorn, hate, or tenderness; but sometimes she 
is tame and monotonous for scenes together. 
Nor is it in the expression of any one passion 
that she invariably succeeds or fails. In Leah 
she was ineffective in the quiet portions of the 
character (at least in the olin acts), which are 
the best points in her performance of Bianca. 
Some of her tones and expressions are exquisitely 
beautiful, especially the way in which she 
moans out, in the last scene :— 

lz thy brain fire to hear it? 

Mine is, mine is, mine is. 
No pen can describe the intensity of suffering 
and sorrow she concentrates in the last few 
words. In marked contrast to this, but equally 
admirable, is the bitter, shuddering tone m 
which she says, when the outraged wife learns 
that her husband is in the arms of her rival :— 

If he kiss me, 

He'll pause, and think which of the two is sweeter. 
Such inspirations as these (for they are no less) 
convince us, whatever may be said to the con- 
trary, that Miss Bateman’s merits are of a very 
high order. But her inequalities and deficiencies 
are such, that we doubt if she will ever 
be recognized as a t actress. We believe 
that she will never do anything so well, that it 
will not be marked by something signally bad, or 
so ill, that it will not be redeemed by something 
strikingly fine. But let her shun such stupidities 
as the ‘* Hunchback ” and “‘ Fazio.” The times 
are past when the claims of an actress to a place 
in the first rank could hot be allowed till she had 

oured forth a certain number of reams of very 
lank verse. Miss py Se were o 
a Shakespearian at the Adelphi, and she 
must choose ellegen that and pace At 
present, her Leah remains her finest, as it 
was her first character. 
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NEW BOOKS, THIS DAY, 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 





1—THE LIFE OF DR. BEECHER. 


Second and concluding Volume, with [Illustrations and Portrait, 10s. 6d. 


92a—HELEN FELTON’S QUESTION. 


A Novel. One vol., post 8vo, 8s. 


3—SIR FELIX FOY, BART.: 


A Novel. By Durron Coox. 3 Vols, 24s. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, SON, & MARSTON, Milton House, Ludgate Hill. 














The Westminster Review. 


(NEW SERIES.) 
No. LIV. APRIL, 1565. 
CONTENTS : 
I. THE POSITIVE PHILOSOPHY OF AUGUSTE 
COMTE. 
II. ST. JOHN’S GOSPEL. 
III. CODIFICATION. 
1V. MODERN NOVELISTS: SIR EDWARD BULWEKL- 
LYTTON. 
V. PARLIAMENT AND REFORM. 
Vl. THE CANADIAN CONFEDERACY. 
CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE:—1. Theology and Philo- 


sophy.—2. Politics, Seciology, and Travels.—3. Science.— 
4, History and Biography.—5. Belles Lettres. 


London: TRUBNER & CO., 60 Paternoster Row. 








Now ready No. IX., for May, price 4s. Annually, post free, 13s. 4d., 


The Anthropological Review, 


AND JOURNAL OF THE 
ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 


ConTENTS. 


{. ON THE SCIENCE OF RELIGION. 
Il. POUCHET ON THE PLURALITY OF THE HUMAN 
RACE. 
Ill. ZIMMERMANN’S L’HOMME. 
IV. SOUTH AFRICAN AND ESKIMO FABLES. 
Vv. ON THE THINKING SUBSTANCE IN MAN, ByT. 
Conzyvus Simon. 
VI. LACUSTRINE HABITATIONS AND PRIMEVAL 
ANTIQUITIES, 
V1I. PROCEEDINGS OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY OF PARIS. 
VIII. FAREWELL DINNER TO CAPTAIN R. F. BURTON, 
IX. CORRESPONDENCE. 
X. ANTHROPOLOGICAL NEWS. 

The Journal of the Anthropological Society contains the ad- 
dress of the President, Dr. James Hunt, on the “‘ History, and 
Meaning of the Words Anthropology, Ethnography, and Eth- 
nology,” and papers of Mr. E. Seldon, Mr. W. T. Pritchard, 
Dr. K. Lund, Dr. G. W. Gibb, Dr. T. B. Peacock, Mr. K. R. 
Hl. Mackensie, Dr. J. Shortt, and M. Vambéry. 


London: TRUBNER & CO., 10 Paternoster Row. 





On the Ist May, price 2s., was published, No. VIII. of 


The Theological Review : 


A JOURNAL OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT AND LIFE, 
ConTENTS : 


1, JEWISH CONCEPTIONS OF THE MESSIAH. 

2. RELIGION AND THE WORKING CLASSES, 

3. THE WRITINGS OF FELIX PECAUT. 

4, THE INFLUENCE OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
ON SOCIETY. 

56. JACOB'S FLIGHT. 

6. DALE ON THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. 

7. RELIGION IN DENMARK. 

8. NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

9. ECCLESIASTICAL CHRONICLE. 


To be had through any Bookseller. Advertisements and 
Publications for Review should be sent to the Publishers. 


London: WHITFIELD, GREEN, & SON, 178 Strand, W.C. ; 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C. ; and at 20 South Frederick Street Edinbt h. 
Leipsic: DENICKE. Manchester: JOHNSON & RAWSON, 
Market Street. 





NEW QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


The Anti-Teapot Review. 


A MAGAZINE OF POLITICS, LITERATURE, AND ART. 
Edited by Members of the Universities, and written solely by 
Members of the Anti-Teapot Society of Europe. 


The ANTI-TEAPOT REVIEW is published in February, May 
August, and November. 


HOULSTON & WRIGHT, 65 Paternoster Row, E.C. 
WHEELER & DAY, 106 High Street, Oxford. 
COLDER, London Road, Reading. 


Now ready, 1 Vol., 8vo, Portraits and Woodcuts, uniform with 
Smiles’ “ Lives of the Engineers,” cloth, 24s., 


THE MARQUIS OF WORCESTER’S 
CENTURY OF INVENTIONS, 


WITH A COMMENTARY THEREON ; 





Preceded by the Life, Times, and Scientific Labours of the 
Second Marquis of Worcester, by HENRY DIRCKS, C.E. 


To be had from all Booksellers. 


*.* A few Large Paper Copies remain, imperial 8vo, a superb 
Volume, Proofs pF i-s Letters of the Portraits, half morocco, 
4l. 4s. 


London: BERNARD QUARITCH, 15 Piccadilly. 





WILD TIMES. 





WILD TIMES, 


A TALE OF THE DAYS OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. 





WILD TIMES, 


3 VOLS. 


WILD TIMES 


WILL BE READY AT ALL LIBRARIES ON MAY 16. 





MURRAY & CO., 13 Paternoster Row. 





NEW WORK BY E. C. MOGRIDGE. 





Now ready, in 1 Vol., post 8vo, 10s. 6d., 


TANGLES AND TALES: 


BEING 
THE RECORD OF A TWELVEMONTHS’ IMBROGLIO! 


By E. C. MOGRIDGE. 





London: SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO., 66 Brook Street, W. 


NEW NOVEL. 


Just ready, 


HUNTED DOWN. 
A NOVEL, in 3 Vols., post 8vo. 
By CECIL GRIFFITH. 





London: SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO., 66 Brook Street, W. 





ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY'S LATEST 
PUBLICATIONS. 


ee 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE SOCIETY FOR 
1864. Parts L, IL, and IIL, onmne Se Papers read 
at the Scientific Meetings up to the end of December. With 
Plates, price 15s. each ; without Plates, 2s. each. 


INDEX TO THE PROCEEDINGS OF 
THE ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY from 1848 to 1860. Price 6s. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE SOCIETY. 


VOL. V., PART IV., containing Papers by 


PROFESSOR OWEN, F.R.S., on the “EXTERNAL 
CHARACTERS of the GORILLA (Troglodytes 
gorilla, Sas.) (with seven plates) ; 

ROFESSOR ROLLESTON, F.R.S., on the “PLA- 
CENTAL STRUCTURES of the TEUREC (Centetes 
ecaudatus ), and those of certain other MAMMALIA,” 
with Remarks on the Value of the Placental System 
of Classification (with one plate) ; 

PROFESSOR OWEN, F.R.S., “DESCRIPTION of the 


SKELETON of the GREAT AUK, or GARE FOWL 
(Alca impennis) (with two plates). Price 30s. 


LIST OF VERTEBRATED ANIMALS 
LIVING in the GARDENS of the ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
of LONDON, Second Edition. Price 1s. 6d. 
These may be obtained at the Society's Office, 11, Hanover 
Square, Tid at Messrs. LONGMANS’, Paternoster Row; at 
r. J. ROTHSCHILD’S, 43 Rue Saint André des Arts, Paris, 
and 34 Queerstrasse, Leipsic ; or through any Bookseller. 
*.* The Subscription Price of the Society's Publications, in 
the‘com of Felons ond Members of the So- 
ciety, is now reduced to the Sum of Il. 1s. per Annum, pro- 
vided such Subscription be paid in advance before the 20th of 
April in each year, 
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HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


THE LIFE of JOSIAH WEDGWOOD; 
from his Private Co ndence and Family in the 
ossession of JOSIAH MAYER, Esq., F.S.A., FRANCIS 
EDGWOOD, Esq., C. DARWIN, Esq., M.A., F.R.S.. Miss 
WEDGWOOD, and other Original’Sources. With an Intro- 
ductory Sketch of the Art of Pottery in England. 


BY ELIZA METEYARD. 


Dedicated, by 1ission, to the RIGHT HON. W. E. GLAD- 
STONE, Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


Vol. L., 8vo, is now ready, with Portrait, and upwards of 100 
Illustrations, price 2ls., elegantly bound. The work will be 
completed in one more volume. 





“This the Life of Wedgwood to the expected a f 
which I referred at Burslem.”—Katract from a ro the 
Author by the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone. 


** This very beautiful book is the first of two volumes which 
will contain that ‘ Life of Wedgwood’ which, for the last fifteer 
years, Miss Meteyard has had in view, and to which the Wedg- 
wood family, all who have papers valuable in relation to 
its subject, have been cordially contributing. In his admirable 
sketch of W ood given at Burslem, it was to the publica- 
tion of this biography that Mr. Gladstone looked forward with 
gang It is a very accurate and valuable book. To give 

heir fullest value to the engravings of works of art which 
largely enrich the volume, the biography has been made by its 
R lishers a choice specimen of their own art as bookmakers. 
either care nor has been grudged.”—Hxaminer. 

“In this m cent volume we welcome one of the very 
noblest contributions to the bistory of the ceramic art ever 
published. We place it at once rmanently—this record 
of the Life of Josiah Wedgwood—side by side with Bernard 
Pal 8 Memoirs and Benvenuto Cellini’s Autobiography. An 
abundance of rare and very precious materials is here admirably 
= a by the dexterous hand and exquisite taste of 

iss Meteyard. A more conscientious e of the delicate 
and responsible duties devolvi upon the biographer of a 
really t man, has not been witnessed, we believe, since the 
days of Boswell, the greatest of all biographers.” —Sun. 


BRIGAND LIFE in ITALY. By Count 


Marrer. Two Vols., 8vo, 


YACHTING ROUND the WEST of 
ENGLAND. By the Rev. A. G. L’Esrraner, B.A., of 
ong College, Oxford, R.T.Y.C. 1 Vol., 8vo, with Illustra- 

0 5s. 


HISTORIC PICTURES. By A. Baillie 


Cocurane, M.P. 2 Vols. 2is. 

From the “ Times,” April 24.—“ Mr. Baillie Cochrane has 
ublished two entertaining volumes of studies from history. 
hey are lively reading. ‘ ane * he says, ‘has been to de- 
ES events gmap known in a light, ‘and, if possible, a pic- 

uresque manner. r. Cochrane has n quite su 
= out this ee The og = a ag of the more 
moments 0 —w him- 
self calls it, ‘ Historic Pictures” ™ a a 


WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE. By His 
bound. 


Eminence Cardinal Wisemax. 8vo, 5s., 


HAUNTED LONDON. By Walter 
Trornevury, 8vo, with numerous Dlustrations by F. W. 
Fairholt, F.S.A. 21s., elegantly bound. | 


“A very interesting, amusi and instructive ‘ 
well illustrated by Mr. Fairholt*—Salurday ae tig 


A JOURNEY from LONDON to PER- 


SEPOLIS: Including Wanderings in po gy to Georgie, 


Armenia, Kurdistan ———, 
Ussner, . F.B.GS. Royal 8vo, with numerous beautiful 


Coloured Llustrations. 


LIFE of the REV. EDWARD IRVING. 


rs. Ourpuant. Cheap Edition, 5s., bound. 


THE HON. GRANTLEY BERKELEY'S 


LIFE and RECOLLECTIONS, 2 Vols., 8vo. 


IMPRESSIONS of LIPE st HOME and 
[Just ready. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
VIOLET OSBORNE. By the Lady Emily 


onsonsy, Author of “‘ The Discipline of Life,” &c. 3 Vols. 
“A pleasant, instructive, and wholesome novel. The great 
charm of the book lies in its = of the heroine’s cha- 
racter. | Emily Ponsonby does not rely for effect on melo- 
dramatic villains, but sees in love and truth and earnestness of 
purpose the soul of human life.”—Lxaminer. 


LISABEE’S LOVE STORY. By the 
Author of “ John and I,” “ Dr. Jacob,” &. 3 Vols. 
‘This book is a very good one. There is real beauty in the 
tale of ‘ Lisabee’s Love Story’—a tale so idyllic in its nature, 
that the Laureate himself might have uttered it in verse as com- 
panion to the ‘Dora’ and ‘Gardener’s Daughter,’ the ‘ Enoch 
Arden,’ and ‘ The Aylmer’s Field. "—Hwaminer. 


A FAITHFUL WOMAN. By the Author 
3Vols. [Just ready. 


of “ Cousin Geoffrey,” &c. 


THE CURATE of SADBROOKE. 


* At least not rotting like a weed, 
But having sown some generous seed, 
Fruitful in further thought and deed.”—Texwysox. 


CARRY’S CONFESSION. By the 
Author of “ High Church,” “Owen,” “ Mattie,” &. 3 Vols. 
** This novel is equal to any former ones by the same author. 
The story is qloverty told, and is v riginal scarce 
fail to be vend with thoughtful An Aan, tte ad 


CHRISTIANS MISTAKE. By the 
Author of “ John Halifax.” 1 Vol 

From the “ Times,” Feb. 4.—“‘A more story, to our 

taste, has rarely been written. Even if tried by standard of 

the Archbishop of York, we should ex that even he would 

pronounce ‘Christian’s Mistake’ a novel without a fault.” 


BEATRICE. By Julia Kavanagh, 


Author of “ Nathalie,” &c. 3 Vols, 


** None of Miss Kavanagh's novels that we are acquainted with 
equals this in writing, skilful elaboration of 
swstained dignity of moral tone.”— iner. — 


ALEC FORBES, of HOWGLEN. 


in 


&c. 3 Vols, ready. 





Grorce MacDona.p, MLA, Author of “ David Elgin 
{J ust 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 





BOOKS FOR ALL READERS. 


SEE MUDIE’S LIST OF NEW BOOKS FOR MAY. 


Postage free on Application. 


BOOKS FOR ALL BUYERS. 


SEE MUDIE’S LIST OF CHEAP BOOKS FOR MAY. 
Postage free on Application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
City Orrice: 4 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, 





24 Cocxsevr Srreet, Cuarrne Cross. 


AWTHORN and HUTT have just Printed 


a List of Duplicates, Consisting of Voyage, Biography, &c., 
withdrawn from their Library. To be had on Application. 





ATCHARD & CO., BooKsELLERS, BY 
Appornrment, to H.R.H, raze PRINCESS OF WALES. 


Publishers. Bibles and Prayer Books. 
New Publications of Merit. Children’s Books & Periodicals. 
Books Bound. Libraries Arranged. 
Books forwarded by Post. Liberal Discount for Cash. 
187 Piccadilly, W. 





AUTOGRAPH LETTERS & MANUSCRIPTS. 
PRICED CATALOGUE GRATIS. 


HIGHLY INTERESTING CATALOGUE 


of Autograph Letters, early MANUSCRIPTS and 
CHARTERS of the 13th and 14th Centuries; Important 
Recorps, with the Great Seals of England affixed; Court 
Rotts; The Tower of London; and Gatehouse Prison of West- 
minster; Privy Council Documents signed by the Lords. Among 
the Committals are Garnet, Rookwood, and other Conspirators 
of the Reigns of Elizabeth and James I. 


J. WALLER, Temple Book Depét, 58 Fleet Street, E.C. 


The Public Correspondent. 


CAUTION,—This paper has been extensively advertised by us 
as “The Correspondent ;” but at the last moment some persons 
having sent us an intimation that a dormant company of that 
name intended (since the poe of our advertisements) to 
bring outa paper which they had once registered under that 
name, we have changed our title to the “‘ Public Correspondent.” 
No. 2, now a" 5 a One Penny. Editor’s Office, 16 Surrey- 
street, Strand, . Sold by all Newsvendors. 








Biographie Universelle (Michaud) 

ANCIE E ET MODERNE: a NEW EDITION, to be 

completed in 45 Volumes, 43 of which, to the letters wx Y, 
are already published. 


Subscribefs may at all times, and receive one or more 
volumes per month. € work will be completed in June. 


Paris: MAD. C. DESPLACES ; London: D, NUTT, 270 Strand. 


Miistieiee tituteel dee. Venton 


PUBLIQUES de TABLEAUX et ESTAMPES Depuis 
1737 jusqu’a nos Jours, Contenant: 1. Les prix des plus 
beaux tableaux, dessins, miniatures, a ouvrages 
a figures et livres sur les arts. 2. Des notes biographiques 
formant un Dictionnaire des peintres et des graveurs les 
plus célébres de toutes les écoles, par M. P. Dern. 


The work will be completed in twenty-four numbers, at 6s. 
each, forming eight volumes, and divided into two sections: 
ESTAMPES and TABLEAUX. Of these are now published, 

rice 15s. each, Section I. Vol. I., ESTAMPES; and Section 

1. Vol. L, TABLEAUX. 


Paris: RAPILLY, 5 Quai Malaquais ; London: D. NUTT,,. 
270 Strand. 








Monasticon Gallicanum: 


PLANCHES GRAVEES DES MONASTERES DE 
L’ORDRE DE SAINT-BENOIT—CONGREGATION DE 
SAINT-MAUR: PROVINCE ECCLESIASTIQUE DE 
REIMS. Twenty-five copper-plates in folio, of ird’s-eye 
views of Abbeys and ories. By Pxriene-DeLacourt. 
Price 17. 10s. 


ConTENTS: 
1. Abbaye de St. Basle, ancien diocése de Reims. 
2. » de Notre-Dame de Breteuil _,, Beauvais. 
3. ,,  deSt. Pierre de Ché an Soissons. 
4. » de St. Pierre de Corbie io Amiens. 
5. Aa de St. Corneille 4 Compiégne ,, Soissons. 
6. > de St, Crépin-le-Grand an 
7. >» de St. Eloi de Noyon po Noyon. 
8. » de St. Fuscien-av-Bois a Amiens. 
9. » deSt. Germer os Beauvais, 
10. »»  deSt. Jean de Laon eo Laon. 
11. » de St. Jean-sur-Mer - Amiens. 
12. Prieuré de St. Marcoul a Corbeni pa Reims. 
13. Abbaye de St. Médard a Soissons, 
14. *,, du mont Saint-Quentin, P 
Péronne - Noyon. 
15. ,, deSt. Nicaise 4 Reims ad Reims 
ir ~ » Ne ~ Sounete . n ia 
17. ’ cy ” . 
are St. Pierre d’Orbais . Soissons, 
19. ~«,, . de St. Remi de Reims os Reims. 
20. Pri de N.-L. de Réthel os Id. 
21. A e de St. Pelee: a Amiens. 
= ., dest. -lez-Reims 4 Reims. 
2%. ~«,,  deSt. Valery-sur-Mer ” Amiens 
24. ~=©6,,. ss de St. Vincent de Laon as Laon. 
2%. ~, deSt. Vulmer 9” Boulogne 








THE LIBRARY COMPANY LIMITED. 





CENTRAL Orricrs—25 PALL MALL, & 30 ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, LONDON, S.W. 


Crry Brancu—69 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 


BricHTon Branco—32 NEW ROAD (Three Doors from North Street, and Opposite the Colonnade), 


MANCHESTER Brancp—60 LOWER KING STREET. 





Subscribers to this Library, to suit their convenience, can (without charge) be transferred to any 
of the Company’s Depéts, where Subscriptions can also be taken out. 


Subscriptions from 10s. 6d. upwards, according to the number of Volumes required. 


A List of nearly Three Hundred Agencies in Town and Country, and all other information, 
forwarded (free) upon application. 


By order, 


25 Pall Mall, S.W. 


HENRY FOWLER, Secretary. 





BOHN & LOVEDAY’S 


NEW AND USEFUL 


WRITING CASES, 


WITH GOOD STATIONERY FITTINGS COMPLETE. 


In cloth, 1s. 6d., or in leather, 2s. 6d.; or either, with spring 
ink, 6d. extra. 


BOHN & LOVEDAY, 4 Wine Office Court, E.C. 





BOHN & LOVEDAY’S 
“REMINDER.” 


A most useful waistcoat-pocket or reticule Aide-Mémoire, so 
manufactured as to enclose half a sheet of note paper folded, 
which can be renewed without trouble as required, and oc- 
cupying but little space, will be found invaluable in visiting, 
marketing, business appointments, &c., &c. In roan, silk lined, 
price 6d., of all Booksellers and Stationers; and ¥ enclosing 
seven stamps, by post of the Manufacturers, 4, Wine Office 
Court, E.C. 


To Book Buyers, Readers, Librarians, &c. 








GRATIS EVERY MONTH! 





ASHER & CO.’S MONTHLY BULLETIN OF 
FOREIGN LITERATURE, 


Containing a Classified List of all important new Foreign 
Publications, 


ASHER & CO.’S MONTHLY LIST OF NEW WORKS 
OF ENGLISH L!7 ERATURE, 





Weekly Imports and ao to and fr: all Parts of the 
“orld. 





ASHER & CO., 


13 BEDFORD STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
Also, at 20 Unter den Linden, Berlin (Prussia). 





This day, No. 2, price 6d. Subscription 5s. per annum, 
TRUBNER’S 
AMERICAN AND ORIENTAL 


Literary Record. 


A Moxtaty Reersrer of the most important Works published 
in North and South America, in Indi P China, and thre British 
Colonies. With Occasional Notes on German and other Books. 


“‘To bring the literature of the East and West fully before the 
reading public once a month is a real service.”—Daily News. 


“A welcome addition to the library table.”— Weekly Dispatch. 


“ Bids fair to be useful to scholars and librarians.”—London 
Review. 


London: TRUBNER & CO., 60 Paternoster Row. 


ao: BILLY 


Respectfully begs leave to announce the Publication this day 
of the following Valuable and Interesting Literary Work :— 


A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 


CRITICAL ACCOUNT 


OF THE 


RAREST BOOKS IN THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE, 


ALPHABETICALLY ARRANGED, 
ACCOMPANIED WITH NUMEROUS EXTRACTS, IN VERSE AND PROSE, 
AND A VERY COPIOUS AND USEFUL INDEX, 


WHICH DURING THE LAST FIFTY YEARS HAVE COME UNDER THE 
OBSERVATION OF 


J. PAYNE COLLIER, F.S.A. 





Tris Work is very handsomely printed, on fine paper, forming 
2 vols, 8vo, consisting of above 600 pages each ; price, half-bound 
morocco extra, £3 3s, 


The whole of the contents of Mr. Collier’s privately printed 
Bripcrwarer CatTaLocve, 4to 1837 (usually selling for £6 6s.), is 
incorporated in these volumes; together with uunDREDS oF NEW 
ARTICLES, all of them of the rarest and most interesting descrip~ 
tion, so as to form a valuable Manual for all Students and Pur- 
chasers, 





The author, in one of his letters to the publishers, says, ‘ I will 
make the book a model of its kind, as far as my knowledge goes, 
and a book of reference for every man who cares about English 
Literature, from early times until the Restoration. 


* As only a limited number of this work is printed, early ap- 
plication for it is earnestly requested. 


*.* FroM A CAREFUL PERUSAL oF THE CONTENTS OF THE 
ABOVE, THE PUBLISHER CAN CONFIDENTLY SAY THAT IT WILL BE ONE 
OF THE MOST VALUABLE, INTERESTING, AND cuRIOUS WoRKS UPoNx 
EARLY EnGuisn LitRraTuRe EVER PUBLISHED, NOT FORGETTING EVEN 
THE ‘ British Bisirocrapner,’ ‘Censura Lireraria,’ ‘ Restirvra,’ 
AND OTHER SIMILAR WORKS, INCLUDING, AS IT DOES, NOTICES OF 
NUMEROUS BOOKS HITHERTO UNKNOWN TO ENGLISH BIBLIOGRAPHERS. 





17 & 18 NEW STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 





ARE AND CURIOUS OLD BOOKS, 


) Booxs Ittvstratep with Axcienr Woop Ewneravrnes, 
ANCIENT | Iuiuminatep MSS., Avrocrarn Lerrens of Jeremy 
Taylor, Southey, Coleridge, Garrick, Charles Lamb, &c. 





Cata.ocves for Four Stamps. 
F. 5. ELLIS, 33 King Street, Covent Garden. 





HAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? 


is a thought often occurring to literary men, public 
characters, and persons of benevolent intentions. An imme- 
diate answer to the inquiry may be obtained. A Srecmren Boow 





or Types, and information for Authors, sent on application, by 
RICHARD BARRETT, 13 Mark Lane, London. 





D. NUTT’S DEPOT FOR 


FOREIGN LITERATURE. 





FOREIGN BOOKS, OLD & NEW, IN 


EVERY BRANCH OF LITERATURE. 


WEEKLY AND SEMI-WEEKLY IMPORTATIONS FROM THE CONTINENT, 


ORDERS FOR BOOKS NOT IN STOCK 


IXECUTED AS QUICKLY AS POSSIBLE. 


PERIODICALS AND NEWSPAPERS SUPPLIED BY Post. 
CATALOGUES GRATIS. 





LONDON: 270 
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NOTICE—-ONLY A CLOD, the New 
Novel by the Author of “Lady Audley’s 


Secret,” Cic., 1s now ready, in 3 Vols., at 


all Libraries. 





JOHN MAXWELL & CO., Publishers, 122 Fleet Street. 





ELEGANT GIFT-BOOK. 
SECOND EDITION. — Now ready, with Frontispiece by F. 
ilbert, toned paper, crown 8vo, price 6s, 
EAUTIES of TROPICAL SCENERY, 


LYRICAL SKETCHES, and LOVE-SONGS., With Notes, 
By R, N. Dunpar. 


‘His delineations carry the reader away from the dull and 
darksome surroundings of these latitudes. It is a charming 
volume ; the poems are full of vitality, and rich varied beauties.’ 
—Morning Post. 

‘The glowing pages breathe great warmth of feeling, and 
possess a redundance of poetic imagery.’—Siandard. 


* The love-songs are worthy of Thomas Moore.’—Critic. 


‘It is adorned with a delicious frontispiece.’—IUustrated 
Times. 


London: ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192 Piccadilly. 








- 
HE SUNKEN ISLAND OF ATLANTIS, 
and NEW HOLLAND in EUROPE: Two Paleontological 
Essays, by Professor F, Uncrr, with numerous Illustrations, 
have appeared in Tue Jovurnat or Botany, published Monthly. 
Annual Subscription, One Guinea, post-free. 


London: ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192 Piccadilly. 














7th Edition, 10th Thousand, price 2s. 6d.; post free, 32 stamps, 


UNT on the SKIN; a Guide to the 


Treatment and Prevention of Diseases of the Skin and 
Hair; with Cases, By Tuomas Hunt, F.R.C.S., Surgeon to the 
Western Dispensary for Diseases of the Skin, No, 21a Char- 
lotte Street, Fitzroy Square. 


**Mr. Hunt has transferred these diseases from the incurable 
class to the curable.”—Lancet. 


London: T. RICHARDS, 37 Great Queen Street, W.C. 





OLL OF BATTLE ABBEY.—A List 


of the Nobles who came over with WiiaM tHe 
Conqueror. The SHIELDS EMBLAZONED IN GOLD AND 
COLOURS. Price 5s. ; post free, 5s, 4d. 


JOHN CAMDEN HOTTEN, Piccadilly, London, 








\ AGNA CHARTA.—Exact Facsimile of 


the Original Document in British Museum, 3 feet long by 
2 wide, with Arms anp SEALs or THE BARONS EMBLAZONED IN 
GJLD AND coLouRs, price 5s.; by post, on roiler, 5s, 4d, 
A.B, 1215. 


———— 





Ready this day, cloth, price 2s. 6d., 


A Hand-Book for the Man of 


BUSINESS, applicable to all Departments of Commercial 
Engagement. 


London: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Just published, demy 4to, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


The Psychonomy of the Hand ; 
or, Tae Hanp an Inpex or Mentat Devetorment. By 
Ricuarp Breamisu, F.R.S., &c., Author of “Lire or Sir 
M. I. Brunet.” 


London: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Life: its Nature, Varieties, and 
PHENOMENA. 


The Publisher begs to announce the issue of the Third 
Edition of the above popular work in Twelve Sixpenny Monthly 
Parts. Parts I. to X. now ready. 


3y Leo H. Grixpoy, 


The work can be had complete, in extra cloth, price 6s. 6d. 
half morocco, 12s.; morocco, 15s. 


*To those who delight in the exercise of their intellectual 
powers, these very thoughtful and beautifully-written refiec- 
tions will be a welcome boon, and the source long afterwards, 
we may rest assured, of many fruitful meditations and pleasant 
memories.’—Sun. 


London: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Third Edition, on toned paper, extra cloth, price 9s. 6d. 


Our Eternal Homes. 


*The feelings which prompted this book, and the spirit in 
which it was written, are worthy of all praise,—IllWustrated 
London News. 


London: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Now ready, boards, price Is, 6d. 


Hits: a Collection of the Best 


Tales contributed to ‘Temple Bar,’ ‘Once a Week,’ ‘ Cham- 
bers’s Journal,’ &c. By Lewis Hoven, M.A. With Two 


Illustrations by W. Schwench Gilbert. 
London : F, PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 








Now ready, pp. 356, price ds., 


EPIS ET BLUETS. 
Par le CHEVALIER DE CHATELAIN. 
** We are not a very translating people; otherwise there are 
numbers of poems in this volume w rich, we should fancy, would 
tell well in English.”—The London Review, March 25, 1865. 


ROLANDI, 20 Berners Street, W. 





BOOK ABOUT OYSTERS, 
New Edition, fsep. 8vo, Illustrated by Grorcr CRUIKSHANK, 


in unique binding, price 1s., 


THE OYSTER; 


Where, How, and When to Find, Breed, Cook, and Eat it. 
With a New Chapter, The Oyster-Seeker in London. 
‘A complete oyster-eater’s manual, which ought to be upon 


every supper-table, and which no fishmonger’s shop should be 
without.’—Saturday Review. 


TRUBNER & CO., 60 Paternoster Row, London. 





In One Volume, post Svo, cloth, 5s, 


BROKEN LIGHTS: 


AN INQUIRY INTO THE PRESENT CONDITION AND 
FUTURE PROSPECTS OF RELIGIOUS FAITH. 
By FRANCES POWER COBBE. 
Second Edition, with a New Preface. 


“A remarkable book for any woman to have written, being 
calm, fair, and well-informed.”—Saturday Review, 





TRUBNER & CO., 60 Paternoster Row, London, 





This day, price 3d., 


PRESIDENT LINCOLN 
AND THE AMERICAN WAR. 


A FUNERAL ADDRESS delivered on Sunday, April 30, 1865, 
By ROBERT BLACHLEY DRUMMOND, B.A. 


London: TRUBNER & CO., 60 Paternoster Row. 


This day is published, royal 8vo, cloth, 12s., 


EAST AND WEST: 


A DIPLOMATIC HISTORY 


Of the Annexation of the Ionian Islands to the King- 
dom of Greece, accompanied by a Translation of the 
Despatches exchanged between the Greek Government and 
its Plenipotentiary at London; and a Collection of the 
Principal Treaties, Conventions, and Protocols concerning 
the Ionian Islands and Greece, concluded between 1797 and 
1864. By Sreranos XENos, 


London: TRUBNER & CO., 60 Paternoster Row. 








Just published (Chapman & Hall), crown $vo, gilt edges, price 
5s., by post for 68 stamps, 


THE BOOK OF PERFUMES. 
By EUGENE RIMMEL. 
With above 250 Illustrations, 


** One of the curiosities of the season.”—Morning Post. 

“Pretty, carefully written, agreeable, and profusely illus- 
trated.”—Morning Advertiser. 

“ Beautifully got up, and most interesting.”"—United Service 
Gazette. 

“Not only an elegant, but a really instructive volume.”— 
Observer. 
To be had of all Booksellers; or of the Author, 96 Strand, 128 

Regent Street, and 24 Cornhill, London. 


HANDBOOK FOR GENTLEMEN, 
Price Is., 


A HANDBOOK FOR GENTLEMEN ; 


Containing Etiquette for Gentlemen, How to Swim and How to 
Skate, How to Angle, How to Play Cricket and Football. 
W. STEVENS, 421 Strand. 
HANDBOOK FOR LADIES, 
Price Is., 


A HANDBOOK FOR LADIES; 


Containing Etiquette for Ladies, Etiquette of Courtship and 
Marriage, the Language of Flowers, the Toilette, Advice on 
the Improvement and Preservation of the Skin, Teeth, Eyes 
Hair, and Feet. With valuable Recipes, 


W. STEVENS, 421 Strand. . 6 


000 











TRUBNER & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 


BY MISS FRANCES POWER COBBE. 


STUDIES NEW and OLD on ETHICAL 


and SOCIAL SUBJECTS. 8yo, cloth. [Nearly ready. 


ITALICS: Brief Notes on Politics, 


People, and Places in Italy, in 1864. &vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 


AN ESSAY on INTUITIVE MORALS. 


The Theory of Morals. Post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


AN ESSAY on RELIGIOUS DUTY. 


Second Edition. Post Svo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


THE CITIES of the PAST. Pscp. 8vo, 


cloth, 3s, 


THE RELIGIOUS DEMANDS of the 
THANKSGIVING: A Chapter of 


Religious Duty. 18mo, 1s. 
BY THEODORE PARKER, 


THE COLLECTED WORKS OF THEO- 
DORE PARKER, Edited by Fraxces Power Couns. In 
12 Vols., 8yo, cloth, 6s. each Volume. Vols. 1 to 10 and 12 
now ready. Vol. 11 in the Press. 


LESSONS from the WORLD of MATTER 
and the WORLD of MAN. Selected from Notes of his un- 
—- Sermons. By Rurus Leieuton. Edited by Frances 

>owrR Conse. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

_ “ The richest collection of golden words and precious thoughts 

in the English tongue.”"—The Truth Seeker. 


BY AUGUSTE COMTE. 


POSITIVE PHILOSOPHY. Translated 
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